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PREFACE 


Juvenile  delinquency  has  been  an  extremely  fertile  field  for 
psychological  investigations,  but,  in  spite  of  much  careful  work, 
little  progress  has  been  made  either  in  the  prediction  or  prevention 
of  delinquency.  The  development  of  each  new  technique  promises 
to  be  a contribution  to  the  solution  of  this  extremely  complicated 
social  situation.  Yet  the  clinical  psychologist  still  finds  his  instru- 
ments of  little  value  in  meeting  this  problem. 

This  present  study  is  concerned  with  a method  of  approach 
somewhat  different  from  that  usually  made.  Comparisons  are 
made  between  delinquent  and  nondelinquent  boys  of  the  same 
age,  the  same  intelligence  level,  and  approximately  the  same  social 
status.  Young  boys  were  deliberately  selected  because  any  method 
of  prediction  of  delinquency,  to  be  of  practical  value,  must  concern 
itself  with  children  in  the  formative  period.  If  the  results  are  not 
as  positive  as  might  be  expected,  it  must  be  remembered  that  any 
light  that  can  be  thrown  on  a problem  which  is  as  old  as  society 
itself  is  of  value. 

Acknowledgments  for  help  in  carrying  out  this  study  are  due 
to  many  persons.  I am  particularly  indebted  to  Professor  Ralph  B. 
Spence,  whose  guidance  and  encouragement  made  it  possible  to 
accomplish  the  work.  His  insight  into  educational  matters  and 
his  insistence  on  sound  methods  of  approach  to  the  problem  proved 
a constant  stimulus.  Professor  Rudolph  Pintner  and  Dr.  John  L. 
Childs  both  gave  freely  of  their  time  in  helping  to  define  the 
problem.  The  final  method  of  scoring  the  Perseveration  tests  was 
worked  out  with  the  aid  of  Professor  Helen  M.  Walker. 

My  debt  to  Mr.  Douglas  Spencer  is  not  easily  defined.  His 
discerning  criticism  of  personality  tests,  founded  on  a wealth  of 
experience  in  the  field,  has  greatly  influenced  my  own  attitude 
toward  the  tests.  In  addition  he  read  the  entire  manuscript  and 
made  suggestions  which  were  invaluable  in  lending  clarity  to  the 
presentation  of  the  material. 

Miss  Mary  Moon  assumed  the  burden  of  scoring  the  tests,  a 
task  which  she  carried  out  with  accuracy  and  dispatch.  Her  en- 
thusiasm and  unflagging  interest  in  the  problem  aided  the  progress 
of  the  work  immensely.  Miss  Mildred  Stanton  helped  considerably 
in  the  testing  of  the  New  York  institution  boys.  Mr.  Mitchell 
Rappaport  carried  out  the  details  of  testing  in  Rochester,  and 
Mrs.  Nan  Allen  tested  the  California  groups.  The  work  of  both 
these  persons  bore  every  evidence  of  careful  attention  to  the 
task  and  considerable  understanding  of  the  problem.  The  coopera- 


tion  of  Dr.  Carl  Rogers,  Director  of  the  Child  Study  Department 
of  the  Rochester  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
and  of  Miss  Leila  Martin,  Director  of  the  Child  Study  Department 
of  the  Rochester  Public  Schools,  made  it  possible  to  obtain  the 
results  from  that  city.  Dr.  Norman  Fenton,  Director  of  the 
California  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research,  and  Miss  Ramona  Wal- 
lace, Secretary  of  this  bureau,  facilitated  the  work  at  Whittier, 
California. 

I am  also  deeply  conscious  of  the  debt  owing  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  institutions  and  the  principals  of  the  schools  in 
which  the  work  was  done.  In  deference  to  the  request  of  many 
of  them,  I am  not  making  the  personal  acknowledgments  due  for 
their  invaluable  assistance. 

I am  indebted  to  President  David  Crawford  and  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Hawaii  for  the  leave  of  absence 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  this  work.  To  Professor  Stan- 
ley D.  Porteus,  with  whom  I have  been  associated  for  many  years, 
no  single  acknowledgment  will  suffice.  His  share  has  been  my 
training  and  preparation  for  research  and  clinical  work,  and  the 
development  of  a point  of  view  toward  psychological  problems. 

MARJORIE  E.  BABCOCK. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  September  30,  1932. 
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Chapter  I 

Delinquency  in  Primitive  Societies 

The  problems  of  delinquency  are  rapidly  assuming  a large  and 
important  place  in  our  thinking.  The  increase  of  youthful  crime  is 
alarming.1  In  recent  years  it  has  become  so  marked  that,  in 
popular  thought,  juvenile  delinquency  is  believed  to  be  a peculiar 
phenomenon  of  the  twentieth  century,  in  some  indefinable  way  a 
product  of  automobiles,  movies,  and  other  aspects  of  the  jazz  era. 

Because  the  complexity  of  modern  life  obscures  the  direct 
individual-to-society  relation,  it  is  helpful  to  examine  social  life 
stripped  of  the  superstructure  of  civilization  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  true  nature  of  delinquency.  So  long  as  our  thinking  with 
regard  to  the  genesis  of  behavior  deviations  is  cloudy  and  con- 
fused, our  steps  toward  amelioration  will  be  halting  and  awk- 
ward. The  phylogenetic  approach  to  problems  of  human  behavior 
is  a valuable  medium  to  dispel  this  confusion,  because,  among 
primitive  people,  there  are  not  such  wide  differences  existing 
between  social  classes,  between  wealth  and  poverty,  between  edu- 
cation and  ignorance.  In  primitive  society  we  can  observe  more 
clearly  the  process  of  the  development  of  the  individual.  If  wTe 
can  understand,  then,  the  dynamics  of  behavior  of  primitive  men, 
we  may  proceed  with  greater  confidence  to  an  analysis  of  the 
features  in  our  own  society  which  are  contributing  to  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  delinquents. 

This  statement  should  not  be  understood  to  suggest  that  an 
individual  can  be  separated  from  his  environment.  This  is  clearly 
an  impossible  task,  for  the  process  of  the  development  of  the 
individual  implies  the  interaction  between  the  biological  organism 
and  his  environment.  What  we  know  as  a person  is  the  product 
of  these  two  forces,  mutually  interacting;  the  individual  is  devel- 
oped through  the  influence  of  the  natural  and  social  environment 
upon  the  biological  organism.  That  no  two  individuals  are  exactly 
alike  is  inevitable,  for  they  bring  different  native  equipment  to  be 
affected  in  varying  ways  by  the  forces  of  environment.  We  can- 
not separate  man  from  his  surroundings. 

Our  reason  for  turning  to  primitive  societies  is  to  discover 
what  type  of  individual  develops  in  a simple  social  order.  What 
deviations  from  the  norm  of  established  ways  are  found  among 
young  persons  where  civilization  plays  no  part  ? Do  they  have 
difficulties  of  adjustment  even  there,  or  is  primitive  life  simple 
and  free  from  all  conflict  and  social  maladjustment?  Is  delin- 

1 At  the  White  House  Conference  in  1930  Judge  Cabot  estimated  that  200,000 
delinquent  children  came  before  the  Juvenile  Courts  annually,  and  that  this  is  but  a 
fraction  of  all  apprehended  delinquency.  In  one  area  in  1928  almost  one  per  cent  of 
all  children  of  Juvenile  Court  age  appeared  before  the  Court  as  delinquent. 
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quency  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  group  life,  or  is  it  only  an 
expression  of  the  disorganization  of  our  present  social  order? 
What  is  the  effect  of  more  uniform  cultural  influences  upon  the 
development  of  the  original  equipment  of  primitive  man? 

There  are  dangers  inherent  in  an  anthropological  approach  to 
human  behavior  because,  by  carefully  selecting  isolated  activities 
out  of  their  meaning  for  the  particular  group  life  in  which  they 
function,  almost  any  assumption  with  regard  to  conduct  may  be 
supported.  To  avoid  error  of  this  sort,  it  is  essential  to  study  the 
life  of  the  primitive  group  in  its  entirety,  evaluating  various  forms 
of  behavior  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  the  group  life.  There  are 
some  groups  of  primitive  people  for  whom  this  has  been  done 
with  signal  success:  the  Trobrianders  2 and  Manus  3 of  Melanesia, 
and  the  Australian  aboriginals.4  These  observations  are  valuable 
because  the  authors  have  interpreted  behavior  in  the  light  of  its 
meaning  to  the  particular  primitive  group. 

In  spite  of  the  general  pattern  of  social  conformity  in  savage 
society,  so  often  stressed  by  anthropologists,  delinquency  and 
crime  do  occur.  Malinowski  5 reports,  “Crime  in  the  Trobriand 
society  can  be  but  vaguely  defined— it  is  sometimes  an  outburst  of 
passion,  sometimes  the  breach  of  a definite  taboo,  sometimes  an 
attempt  on  person  or  property  (murder,  theft,  assault),  sometimes 
an  indulgence  in  too  high  ambitions  or  wealth,  not  sanctioned  by 
tradition,  in  conflict  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  chief  or  some 
notable.”  Crimes  against  property  are  rare,  for  he  says,6  “all 
cases  of  theft  brought  to  my  notice  were  perpetrated  by  feeble- 
minded people,  social  outcasts  or  minors.” 

Among  the  Australian  aboriginals  elopements  in  defiance  of 
the  very  strict  exogamic  rules  are  not  infrequent,  even  though  the 
punishment  is  condign  and  summary.7  Quite  evidently  the 
severity  and  the  certainty  of  the  penalty  are  not  sufficient  to  deter 
certain  individuals  from  committing  what  is  to  them  the  most 
heinous  crime.  Mathew  8 speaks  of  the  instability  of  moods  of 
the  Australian  as  sometimes  leading  to  crime  in  the  form  of  most 
violent  assaults. 

An  examination  of  primitive  laws  suggests  at  first  sight  that 
there  are  many  taboos  which  are  unreasonably  strict  or  harsh, 
and  some  of  which  seem  to  serve  no  useful  purpose,  with 
attendant  punishments  of  infringements  of  tribal  law  which 
appear  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  offense  and  sometimes  even 
absurd.  If  this  be  true,  and  if  we  believe,  with  some  writers,  that 
primitive  man  observes  these  rules  without  question,  we  are  forced 

2 Malinowski,  B.,  Crime  and  Custom  in  Savage  Society , p.  99. 

3 Mead,  Margaret,  Growing  Up  in  New  Guinea. 

4 Porteus,  S.  D.,  Psychology  of  a Primitive  People,  p.  269. 

5 Malinowski,  op.  cit. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  118. 

7 Porteus,  op.  cit. 

8 Quoted  by  Porteus,  op.  cit.,  p.  294. 
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to  the  conclusion  that  primitive  people  are  inherently  different 
from  civilized  people,  that  they  are  by  nature  submissive,  and  that 
any  comparison  with  the  two  cultures  is  thereby  invalidated. 

That  the  system  of  laws  and  special  regulations  among  the 
Australian  aboriginals  is  not  unreasonable  nor  oppressive  is 
emphasized  by  Porteus.9  In  speaking  of  the  dominance  of  the 
tribe  by  the  old  men  he  points  out  that,  far  from  being  unreason- 
able, the  reason  for  this  authority  is  well  grounded  in  common 
sense.  In  arid  or  semiarid  regions  whose  climate  is  characterized 
by  prolonged  droughts,  with  resultant  periods  of  food  scarcity, 
domination  of  the  tribe  by  the  elders  is  essential  if  its  members 
are  to  survive.  They  alone,  through  their  long  experience  of  such 
intermittent  droughts,  are  familiar  with  the  food  resources  of  the 
country  and  the  location  of  permanent  springs.  Hence  the  very 
existence  of  the  group  is  dependent  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  elders. 
Population  is  so  scanty  and  the  living  area  so  huge  that  inter- 
tribal wars  are  infrequent.  Hence  the  strong  young  warrior  has 
slight  tribal  value  compared  with  the  experienced  old  man. 

Further,  the  value  of  the  elders  on  which  their  great  power 
and  respected  authority  logically  rest  is  enhanced  by  the  absence 
of  written  records.  Thus  the  old  men  become  the  repository  of  all 
the  tribal  legends  and  lore  which  make  up  the  only  social  inheri- 
tance these  savages  possess.  This  dominance  of  the  elders  being 
established,  their  power  is  exercised  in  certain  privileges.  Among 
these  are  the  first  choice  of  wives;  the  apparently  troublesome 
exogamic  system  is  believed  by  Porteus  to  be  the  means  taken  to 
diminish  the  competition  among  the  real  rulers  of  the  tribe. 

Porteus  10  also  believes  that  the  taboo  system  has  a logical 
basis  as  it  applies  to  various  plant  and  animal  foods : it  serves  to 
unite  the  tribe  by  making  its  members  mutually  dependent  upon 
one  another.  The  various  totemic  groups  have  the  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  ceremonies  which  will  increase  the  supply  of  the 
totemic  animals  or  plants,  and  the  taboos  make  up  a system  of 
self-denial  which  results  in  making  the  totemic  groups  mutually 
dependent  upon  one  another  for  portions  of  their  food  supply. 

But  because  these  regulations  and  rules  have  a common-sense 
value,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  value  is  apparent  to  those 
who  are  subject  to  these  laws.  It  is  true  that  they  are  likely  to 
become  firmly  established  because  they  further  the  advantage 
of  the  common  welfare  and  not  of  the  individual.  But  primitive 
customs,  like  civilized  ways,  have  been  built  up  very  slowly,  and 
the  reasons  for  these  rules  are  not  always  understood. 

It  is  important  to  realize,  as  Porteus  indicates,  that  many  of 
these  laws  of  primitive  Australians  have  a social  value  only  in 
times  of  special  stress.  The  purpose  of  many  of  them  is  only 


• Porteus,  op.  cit.,  p.  250  ff. 
10  Ibid.,  p.  257  ff. 
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evident  in  the  emergencies  of  life,  hence  they  are  not  apparent 
to  each  individual  subjected  to  them.  For  example,  the  food 
taboos  in  connection  with  the  totemic  system  lose  their  social  value 
in  times  of  plenty,  as  do  the  marriage  restrictions  where  the 
population  is  large  and  there  are  many  women.  It  would  be  idle 
to  insist  that  primitive  people  obey  the  restrictions  of  their  society 
any  more  cheerfully  because  of  the  social  value  of  these  regula- 
tions when  the  fact  is  that  their  social  value  is  by  no  means  readily 
perceived.  On  the  other  hand,  due  to  the  common  acceptance  of 
these  established  ways  of  life,  there  is  not  the  widespread  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  youth  to  these  apparently  troublesome 
rules.  Thus  in  a community  without  definitely  stated  laws  as  we 
know  them,  but  with  unified  group  sanctions,  the  people  have  a 
more  law-abiding  attitude  than  in  our  complicated  system,  char- 
acterized as  it  is  by  innumerable  laws  inadequately  supported  by 
public  opinion.  Despite  our  intricate  programs  for  character 
training,  individualistic  in  their  basic  ideology,  we  are  relatively 
less  successful  in  preventing  delinquency  than  are  primitive  peoples 
whose  ideology  is  collective  and  whose  every  rite  and  custom 
prepare  for  group  participation. 

Among  the  Australian  aboriginals  there  is  no  definite  char- 
acter program  carried  on  by  the  elders  in  a conscious  manner.  The 
“father  knows  best”  attitude  is  quite  foreign  to  their  culture,  and 
would  be  just  as  inefifective  as  a basis  for  discipline  among  them 
as  it  is  in  civilized  life.  There  is,  however,  a very  definite  attempt 
to  inculcate  obedience  to  tribal  law  in  the  youth  on  the  occasion 
of  the  initiation  ceremonies,  when  severe  privation  and  keen 
physical  tortures  are  inflicted.11  It  would  be  quite  incorrect  to 
consider  these  inflictions  as  arbitrary  or  wanton,  or  as  punishment 
to  break  the  young  boy’s  spirit.  These  rites  of  initiation  are  robbed 
of  any  idea  of  punishment  because  the  old  as  well  as  the  young 
have  had  to  suffer  them — they  are  the  inevitable  price  that  all 
must  pay  for  admission  into  tribal  membership — the  outward 
symbol  of  the  responsibility  that  each  must  assume  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  tribal  union.  "The  man  who  has  not  bought  at  the 
common  price  the  privilege  of  tribal  membership  is  utterly  without 
the  pale.”  12  The  savage  puts  no  special  value  on  verbal  expres- 
sions of  loyalty ; there  are  no  oaths  of  allegiance  or  promises  to 
uphold  the  tribal  constitution.  He  is  more  concerned  with  building 
up  a mental  attitude  than  in  exacting  a verbal  promise  to  obey, 
and  he  does  this  by  the  highly  dramatic,  painful  initiation  cere- 
monies in  which  threats  of  death  of  one’s  self  and  relatives  are 
impressed  on  the  youth  as  an  inevitable  outcome  of  failure  to 
observe  the  tribal  customs.13 


11  Ibid.,  p.  277  ft. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  282. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  277  ft. 
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That  this  educative  process  is  successful  in  attaining  its  ends 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  when  it  is  recognized  that  “the  child  of 
the  aboriginal  camp  before  initiation  is  a most  spoilt  individual, 
striking  or  biting  his  parents  to  get  his  own  way,  and  generally 
ruling  things  in  an  extremely  self-willed  manner;  but  by  the  time 
his  induction  into  the  tribe  is  complete  there  is  no  more  subdued 
or  respectful  young  man  in  the  community.  The  lesson  may  be 
bitterly,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  adequately  learned.”14 

Mead  15  reports  a similar  situation  among  the  youth  of  Manus ; 
the  young  child  is  allowed  to  conduct  himself  without  restraint 
except  in  two  areas ; he  must  not  touch  another  person's  property 
and  he  must  early  learn  manual  dexterity.  The  young  Manus  child 
is  extremely  self-assertive,  but  by  the  time  he  has  reached  manhood 
he  is  a most  submissive  person,  bowed  down  with  the  economic 
burden  imposed  upon  him  by  his  society.  The  young  men  of 
Manus  must  buy  their  wives  with  money  borrowed  from  their 
relatives,  and  the  resulting  debt  keeps  them  poor  for  about  fifteen 
years. 

Mead  16  writes,  “When  it  is  a question  of  passing  on  the  sum 
total  of  a simple  tradition,  the  only  conclusion  which  it  is  possible 
to  draw  from  diverse  primitive  material  is  that  any  method  will  do. 
The  forces  of  imitation  are  so  much  more  potent  than  any  adult 
technique  for  exploiting  them ; the  child's  receptivity  to  its  sur- 
roundings is  so  much  more  important  than  any  methods  of  stimu- 
lation, that,  as  long  as  every  adult  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact 
is  saturated  with  a tradition,  he  cannot  escape  a similar  saturation.” 
Here  is  seen  the  force  of  their  collective  ideology. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  discussion  that  conformity 
among  primitive  people  is  accomplished  largely  through  the  uni- 
formity of  the  collective  ideology.  The  young  child  is  born  into 
a family  whose  needs  and  desires  are  subordinate  to  the  welfare 
of  the  group.  Commonly,  psychological  weaning  from  a depend- 
ent relationship  to  the  mother  is  coincident  with  the  gradual  physi- 
ological weaning ; the  young  boy  experiences  a satisfactory  period 
of  babyhood,  growing  out  of  it  gradually  and  naturally  into  group 
life,  where  authority  is  vested,  not  in  the  parents,  who  have  been 
the  source  of  his  early  satisfactions,  but  in  the  entire  group.  This 
condition  is  in  decided  contrast  to  the  situation  that  obtains  in 
civilized  groups.  In  our  society  education  is  individualistic  in 
ideology,  and  conflict  with  the  collective  ideology  back  of  law  is 
the  cause  of  delinquency.  So  long  as  our  society  insists  upon 
remaining  individualistic,  with  the  parents  striving  to  maintain 
the  double  role  of  the  source  of  all  satisfactions,  and  of  all  authority 
as  well,  there  will  be  inevitable  conflict  in  the  minds  of  youth. 
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« Ibid.,  p.  277. 
15  Mead,  op.  cit. 
18  Ibid.,  p.  260. 


This  conflict  may  very  conceivably  express  itself  in  varied  forms 
of  behavior  disorders,  of  which  delinquency  is  not  one  of  the  least. 

The  ability  of  the  primitive  group  to  exercise  such  complete 
control  is  furthered  by  its  homogeneity  and  small  size ; quite  obvi- 
ously, primitive  systems  of  enforcing  social  conformity  would  not 
work  if  the  primitive  population  were  counted  in  terms  of  thou- 
sands, divided  into  numerous  groups  with  different  standards  of 
conduct,  and  with  each  small  group  trying  to  impose  its  standards 
upon  the  others.  In  other  words,  a collective  ideology — unified 
group  approvals  and  sanctions — would  be  impossible  to  achieve. 
Among  primitive  people  the  individual  learns  to  conform  to  his 
group  mores  without  experiencing  any  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
ways  of  behavior  in  any  other  societal  organization.  The  young 
Australian  aboriginal  is  not  faced  with  a conflict  of  cultures  in 
which  behavior  which  is  socially  acceptable  in  one  is  considered 
delinquent  and  even  criminal  conduct  in  another. 

Melanesian  society,  as  described  by  Malinowski,17  has  a social 
organization  of  somewhat  different  type  from  the  Australian,  and 
one  in  which  property  rights  are  considered  somewhat  in  the  light 
of  our  own  ideas.  Social  stratification  has  proceeded  to  the  point 
of  distinctions  not  only  between  the  old  and  the  young,  as  in 
Australia,  but  between  the  chiefs  and  common  people,  and  between 
those  more  and  those  less  endowed  with  possessions,  though  the 
demarcation  between  rich  and  poor  is  not  marked.  The  social 
distance  is  small,  but  does  exist,  as  it  does  not  in  Australia;  dif- 
ference in  material  possessions  has  extended  beyond  the  possession 
of  women  and  spears,  to  canoes,  foodstuffs,  and  permanent 
dwellings. 

“The  Melanesian  of  the  region  here  treated  has  unquestionably 
the  greatest  respect  for  his  tribal  custom  and  tradition  as  such. 
Thus  much  may  be  conceded  to  the  old  views  at  the  outset.  All 
the  rules  of  his  tribe,  trivial  or  important,  pleasant  or  irksome, 
moral  or  utilitarian,  are  regarded  by  him  with  reverence  and  felt 
to  be  obligatory.’’18  Again  Malinowski 19  writes,  “Law  and  order 
pervade  the  tribal  usages  of  primitive  races,  they  govern  all  the 
humdrum  course  of  daily  existence,  as  well  as  the  leading  acts  of 
public  life.  . . .”  This  general  obedience  is  evidently  as  much  a 
feature  of  Melanesian  community  life  as  it  is  of  Australian  life. 

The  underlying  basis  of  this  social  conformity  is  suggested  by 
Rivers  to  be  the  “group  sentiment,”  the  feeling  of  belonging  to 
the  horde  or  clan.  In  this  respect  he  seems  to  agree  with  Porteus. 
Rivers  says,  “Among  such  a people  as  the  Melanesians  there  is  a 
group  sentiment  which  makes  unnecessary  any  definite  social 
machinery  for  the  exertion  of  authority,  in  just  the  same  manner 
as  it  makes  possible  the  harmonious  working  of  communal  owner- 

17  Malinowski,  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 

18  Ibid. 

78  Ibid. 
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ship,  and  insures  the  peaceful  character  of  a communistic  system 
of  sexual  relations.”  20 

With  this  viewpoint  Malinowski  sharply  dissents,  although  his 
objections  seem  directed  more  toward  the  manner  in  which  the 
group  sentiment  is  born,  rather  than  with  the  fact  that  it  operates. 
He  particularly  opposes  the  idea  that  submission  is  “instinctive” 
and  speaks  of  Rivers’  notion  of  the  group  sentiment  as  something 
mysterious.  He  21  summarizes  the  factors  making  for  submission 
to  custom  as  follows : “The  force  of  habit,  the  awe  of  traditional 
command  and  a sentimental  attachment  to  it,  the  desire  to  satisfy 
public  opinion — all  combine  to  make  custom  be  obeyed  for  its 
own  sake.” 

But  outside  of  these  factors  are  others  that  Malinowski  thinks 
are  just  as  important.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  principle  of 
mutual  dependency,  a system  of  reciprocity  which  involves  all  the 
members  of  the  primitive  community.  The  man-to-man  relation 
is  so  close  in  a small  tribe  that  the  neglect  to  carry  out  a man’s 
obligations  would  soon  be  met  by  deprivation  and  refusal  of 
services  that  he  requires  from  others.  The  native  understands 
this  thoroughly,  and  so  is  constrained  by  what  Malinowski  calls 
an  enlightened  self-interest  to  perform  the  duties  which  custom 
demands.  Another  factor  influencing  the  Melanesian  is  the  cere- 
monial accompaninment  of  these  obligations.  The  vanity  and 
ambition  of  the  native  finds  expression  in  the  display  of  wealth 
that  the  meeting  of  his  obligations  expresses.  Though  Malinowski 
discounts  the  so-called  group  sentiment,  he  does  place  considerable 
emphasis  on  the  effect  of  public  opinion  on  the  mind  of  the  primi- 
tive person,  and  stresses  the  restraining  effect  of  group  disapproval 
of  which  any  man  who  constantly  disobeys  tribal  rulings  is  made 
quite  aware. 

In  Melanesian  society  there  is  apparently  no  pronounced  pov- 
erty, at  least  no  actual  deprivation.  The  chiefs  are  endowed  with 
material  possessions  to  a greater  extent  than  the  common  people, 
yet  there  is  no  scarcity  among  the  latter.  Food  is  always  plentiful 
and  the  differences  between  the  chief  and  the  common  person  are 
mainly  differences  in  prestige.  In  the  absence  of  real  poverty 
there  are  not  the  concomitant  features  of  overcrowding  and  lack 
of  facilities  for  recreation.  Fishing,  swimming,  village  games  are 
open  to  all.  There  is  no  unemployment,  no  school,  the  association 
of  youths  with  undesirable  older  companions  is  limited,  and  there 
are  no  vicious  influences  that  might  be  compared  with  the  gang 
life  of  our  cities.  The  weight  of  custom  falls  more  evenly  on  all, 
and  deviations  from  the  accepted  norms  of  conduct  are  promptly 
noted  and  immediately  punished.  Yet,  with  all  these  conditions 

M Quoted  by  Malinowski,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 

M Ibid.,  p.  52. 
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favoring  social  conformity  of  conduct,  turbulent,  disloyal  indi- 
viduals do  exist. 

Under  Australian  conditions  the  social  situation  is  even 
simpler.  There  is  no  wealth,  for  all  are  poor.  The  tribes  or  hordes 
are  even  smaller,  magnifying  the  man-to-man  relation.  There  are 
no  recognized  chiefs.  The  dances  and  other  means  of  recreation 
are  open  to  all.  Under  conditions  making  for  absolute  equality  of 
external  environmental  factors,  the  social  offender,  the  non- 
conformist, is  still  to  he  found. 

The  purpose  of  this  discussion  of  primitive  law  and  the  social 
mechanisms  that  make  for  its  observance  is  not  to  draw  any  close 
parallel  between  contemporary  civilization  and  primitive  society, 
nor  is  there  any  suggestion  that  the  methods  or  principles  that  are 
effective  there  can  be  carried  over  into  our  own  community.  It  is 
rather  to  show  that  even  in  primitive  conditions  of  life  offences 
against  the  social  code  do  occur.  Delinquency  obtains  even  in  a 
society  composed  of  small  self-centred  units  where  group  disap- 
proval of  the  custom  evader  is  immediately  and  unmistakably  ex- 
pressed. In  spite  of  much  greater  equality  of  environmental  stress, 
in  spite  of  similar  educational  and  repressive  factors,  we  find 
individuals  deviating  from  the  social  norm.  These  deviations 
occur,  furthermore,  in  fields  of  conduct  where  the  punishments 
are  inevitable  and  most  severe,  they  are  possibly  less  frequent 
where  public  condemnation  is  not  so  marked.  The  severity  of 
disapproval  is,  then,  not  a perfect  restraining  force:  there  are 
always  some  individuals  who  do  not  respond  to  the  ordinary  checks 
on  overt  behavior. 

That  turbulent,  disloyal  individuals  exist  in  every  society  is 
indeed  to  be  expected.  The  very  fact  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
social  code  among  primitive  people  means  that  some  individuals 
are  subject  to  greater  pressure  than  others  because  of  the  differ- 
ences in  original  equipment.  A high  degree  of  conformity  un- 
doubtedly amounts  to  a moral  strait- jacket  against  which  every 
impulse  of  some  of  these  young  primitives  rebels.  Primitive  society 
is  very  much  like  Procrustes’  bed ; unhappy  is  the  man  who  does 
not  fit.  That  rebellion  is  infrequent  is  largely  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  contact  is  rare  with  other  groups  of  different  cultural 
patterns.  Directly  such  contact  is  established,  strict  adherence  to 
the  old  customs  decreases. 

The  parallel  with  our  modern  civilization  is  evident  in  many 
ways.  In  many  of  our  small  communities  the  force  of  public 
opinion  is  great,  so  that  a considerable  uniformity  of  behavior  is 
effected.  This  uniformity,  however,  is  extremely  oppressive  to 
some  individuals.  Hence  serious  personal  maladjustments  occur 
which  would  have  been  avoided  had  there  been  an  opportunity 
for  life  in  a community  with  different  mores.  Larger  communi- 
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ties  provide  just  this,  the  possibility  of  contact  with  various  groups 
differing  in  their  concept  of  socially  acceptable  behavior.  Almost 
any  individual,  then,  can  become  socially  well-adjusted  with  regard 
to  a particular  group. 

This  multitude  of  cultural  patterns  is  a mixed  blessing.  Even 
though  it  facilitates  the  adjustment  of  adults,  who  are  hampered 
by  restrictions  of  some  groups,  it  is  frequently  disastrous  for 
the  youth  who  grows  up  amidst  this  conflict  of  cultural  patterns. 
He  becomes  bewildered,  for  there  is  no  recognized  authority  to 
which  he  may  turn  for  guidance  in  evaluating  habits  of  conduct. 
If  he  finally  asserts  his  own  right  to  determine  his  behavior,  he 
may  not  be  too  harshly  blamed.  We  must  recognize  that  delin- 
quency, then,  is  an  inevitable  product  of  all  group  life,  both  primi- 
tive and  civilized,  but  that  it  increases  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  conflict  in  cultural  patterns  existing  in  any  one  society. 
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Chapter  II 

Delinquency  in  Modern  Society 

The  evidence  from  primitive  peoples  shows  clearly  that  de- 
linquency is  a phenomenon  of  group  life,  varying  in  its  mani- 
festations according  to  the  mores  of  each  particular  society.  Thus, 
among  the  Australian  aboriginals,  violation  of  the  exogamic 
rules  relating  to  marriage  is  a serious  offense.  In  our  own  so- 
ciety, marriage  restrictions  apply  only  to  the  closest  of  blood 
relatives ; cousin  marriages  are  frowned  upon,  but  occur  with 
no  ensuing  penalty.  Each  society,  primitive  as  well  as  civilized, 
has  its  own  norms  of  acceptable  behavior  in  various  areas.  Ex- 
treme deviation  from  that  norm  is  interpreted  as  inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  social  group. 

All  irregularities  of  behavior  are  naturally  not  construed  as 
delinquency.  The  private  accumulation  of  great  wealth  is  a 
highly  desirable  form  of  behavior  in  our  own  society ; among 
the  Trobrianders,  if  this  accumulation  of  wealth  takes  place  in 
conflict  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  group,  it  is  criminal.  Many 
anomalies  are  dismissed  as  fads  and  individual  idiosyncrasies, 
which  harm  no  one  and  which  may  afford  individuals  some  sat- 
isfaction. The  concept  of  insanity  includes  many  such  devia- 
tions, but  this,  too,  is  a relative  term  dependent  upon  the  society 
in  which  the  individual  is  functioning.  The  satirical  song  con- 
tests of  the  Eskimos  are  a case  in  point.  Their  songs  about 
themselves,  praising  their  own  achievements  in  extravagant 
terms,  are  customary  ways  of  debasing  a rival ; in  our  society 
these  songs  are  paralleled  only  by  the  speeches  of  megalomaniacs.1 
This  self-glorification  among  the  Eskimos  is  not  only  uncensored, 
but  actually  approved ; the  same  behavior  in  a different  social 
group  would  open  the  door  to  the  hospital  for  the  insane. 

While  it  is  evident  that  delinquency  and  crime  are  social  phe- 
nomena, it  is  also  evident  that  in  primitive  society,  where  the 
force  of  group  opinion  is  strong,  where  there  are  no  conflicts 
of  culture,  these  deviations  are  much  less  frequent.  As  society 
becomes  more  complex,  delinquency  increases.  In  the  words  of 
Dewey,2 

The  more  complex  a culture  is,  the  more  certain  it  is  to  include 
habits  formed  on  differing,  even  conflicting  patterns.  Each  custom  may- 
be rigid,  unintelligent  in  itself,  and  yet  this  rigidity  may  cause  it  to  wear 
upon  others.  The  resulting  attrition  may  release  impulse  for  new  ad- 
ventures. The  present  time  is  conspicuously  a time  of  such  internal  fric- 
tions and  liberations.  Social  life  seems  chaotic,  unorganized,  rather  than 
too  fixedly  regimented.  Political  and  legal  institutions  are  now  inconsis- 

1 Benedict,  Ruth,  Culture  and  the  Abnormal.  Unpublished  work. 

2 Dewey,  John,  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  pp.  128-129. 
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tent  with  the  habits  that  dominate  friendly  intercourse,  science  and  art. 
Different  institutions  foster  antagonistic  impulses  and  form  contrary  dis- 
positions. 

The  disorganization  of  our  present  social  life  means  that 
there  is  no  exact  distinction  between  delinquent  and  nondelin- 
quent behavior.  So  many  inconsistencies  arise  in  attempting  to 
define  delinquency  in  terms  of  conduct,  that  most  authorities  in 
this  field  now  use  it  as  a purely  legal  term.  The  difficulty  of 
definition  in  any  other  sense  is  discussed  by  Burt,3  who  writes, 

There  is,  however,  no  sharp  line  of  cleavage  by  which  the  delinquent 
may  be  marked  off  from  the  nondelinquent.  Between  them  no  deep  gulf 
exists  to  separate  the  sinner  from  the  saint,  the  white  sheep  from  the 
black.  It  is  all  a problem  of  degree,  of  a brighter  or  a darker  gray.  This 
graded  continuity,  the  normal  melting  into  the  abnormal  by  almost  im- 
perceptible shades,  is  entirely  in  accord  with  what  we  now  know  of  most 
other  forms  of  mental  deviation  ...  It  is  the  same  with  the  moral  faults 
of  children ; they  run  in  an  uninterrupted  series,  from  the  most  heart- 
less and  persistent  crimes  that  could  possibly  be  pictured,  up  to  the  mere 
occasional  naughtiness  to  which  the  most  virtuous  will  at  times  give  way. 
The  line  of  demarcation  is  thus  an  arbitrary  line,  not  a natural  line ; and 
delinquency  is,  at  bottom,  a social  rather  than  a psychological  concept.  A 
child  is  to  be  regarded  as  technically  a delinquent  when  his  antisocial 
tendencies  appear  so  grave  that  he  becomes,  or  ought  to  become,  the  sub- 
ject of  official  action. 

When  we  examine  the  specific  behaviors  which  give  rise  to 
court  action,  we  find  that  conduct  becomes  delinquent  in  the  pro- 
portion to  which  it  is  inimical  to  group  interests.  So  long  as  the 
behavior  of  a person  affects  only  himself,  society  is  not  con- 
cerned. Thus  seclusive  behavior  is  a private  affair,  not  subject 
to  court  action  even  though  it  may  be  highly  detrimental  to  the 
development  of  the  individual  himself.  When  behavior  becomes 
aggressive,  affecting  other  people,  it  is  a public  matter  and  may 
be  dealt  with  by  law.  One  very  good  way  of  judging  what  so- 
ciety regards  as  important,  what  concepts  are  sacred,  is  to  ex- 
amine the  offenses  which  are  subject  to  court  action.  Healy  and 
Bronner  4 give  a list  of  the  major  offenses  for  which  boys  and 
girls  are  brought  into  court.5  These  are : 


Stealing 

Breaking  and  entering 
Much  truancy 
Out  late  nights 
Out  all  night 
Running  away 


Sex  misconduct 
Lying  excessively 
Begging 
Setting  fires 
Cruelty 

Excessive  unruliness 


A few  single  instances  of  stabbing,  carrying  weapons,  attempting  sui- 
cide and  acting  as  accomplice  at  murder  are  also  noted. 


3 Burt,  Cyril,  The  Young  Delinquent,  pp. 13-15. 

4 Healy,  Wm.,  and  Bronner,  A.,  Reconstructing  Behavior  in  Youth,  pp.  38,  313. 
These  authors  report  70%  of  delinquent  boys  accused  of  stealing;  the  figures  for  girls 
for  stealing  are  36%.  Boys  accused  of  sex  misconduct  include  9%;  62%  of  girls  are 
so  accused. 

5 The  White  House  Conference  Report  on  Handicapped  Children  estimates  675,000 
behavior  problems,  with  the  per  capita  cost  of  education  for  the  delinquents  ranging 
from  $162  to  $741  per  annum.  School  and  Society,  Vol.  35,  No.  889,  pp.  49-50. 
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It  is  evident  that  there  are  four  main  categories  which  would 
include  these  various  offenses.  Judged  by  the  standards  of  what 
we  define  as  delinquent  behavior,  the  concepts  that  our  society 
holds  dear  are  these: 

Property  (stealing,  breaking  and  entering,  begging,  setting  fires). 

Sex  (sex  misconduct). 

Authority  of  the  parent  or  state  (much  truancy,  out  late  nights,  out  all 
night,  running  away,  excessive  lying  and  unruliness). 

Sanctity  of  the  Person  (cruelty,  suicide,  stabbing,  carrying  weapons). 

Of  these,  offenses  against  property  and  sex  are  by  far  the 
most  frequent,  and  the  areas  in  which  transgressions  are  most 
certainly  and  severely  punished. 

The  usual  treatment  accorded  delinquent  children  in  our  so- 
ciety is  first  a threat  of  future  punishment  unless  the  specific  be- 
havior ceases.  Probation,  involving  frequent  reports  to  the 
Court,  is  the  next  step.  Sometimes  the  environment  is  changed 
by  the  use  of  foster  homes.  If  the  annoying  behavior  persists, 
eventual  segregation  in  a correctional  institution  for  the  period 
of  minority  is  employed.  One  of  the  abuses  which  this  method 
of  sentence  has  brought  about  is,  that  commitments  may  result 
in  a young  girl  spending  from  five  to  ten  years  in  a correctional 
institution  for  sex  misconduct  occurring  before  the  age  of 
twelve.  The  average  time  spent  in  jail  for  murder  is,  in  some 
communities,  only  seven  years ! Parole  from  the  institution  is 
usually  given  after  one  or  two  years  in  the  case  of  boys ; girls 
usually  remain  longer  for  their  protection.  Too  frequently,  when 
parole  is  granted,  there  has  been  no  preparation  either  for  the 
child  to  take  up  a normal  social  life,  or  for  society  to  receive  him. 

While  delinquency  is  recognized  theoretically  as  a product  of 
our  social  milieu,  in  actuality  these  methods  of  treatment  sug- 
gest a very  different  underlying  concept,  namely,  that  delinquent 
behavior  in  the  child  is  an  expression  of  his  deliberate  intention 
to  resist  any  socially  unifying  expedients  undertaken  in  his 
behalf. 

Rank  G interprets  this  attitude  of  society  toward  punishment 
as  a fundamental  weakness  in  the  ideology  of  education.  He 
writes, 

Thus,  the  actual  ideology  of  education  emanates  from  the  community 
with  the  expressed  purpose  of  making  the  child  a valuable  member  of  so- 
ciety. This  has  remained  the  aim  of  education  from  the  time  of  the  primi- 
tive tribal  organization  up  to  the  time  of  our  highly  developed  state  or- 
ganization. The  social  community  furnishes  the  prevailing  ideal  to  be 
striven  for,  also  certain  traditionally  obtained  means  for  its  attainment ; 
these  means,  however,  always  remain  subordinate  to  the  purpose  which 
sanctifies  them.  In  case  of  difficulties  it  was  assumed  that  the  child  and 
not  the  education  was  to  blame  and  therefore  force  was  used,  from  which 
developed  the  educational  concept  of  punishment.  Frequent  difficulties 

* Rank,  Otto,  Modern  Education,  pp.  11-12. 
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in  the  education  of  many  individuals — not  merely  of  isolated  ones — never- 
theless indicate  that  the  collective  ideology  of  the  community  is  shattered 
Hence  these  difficulties  cannot  be  overcome  by  a change  in  the  educational 
method  because  fundamentally  this  would  only  mean  an  aggravation  of 
punishment.  For  the  changed  ideology  that  can  be  established  only  after 
passing  through  long  periods  of  crisis  produces  methods  of  education  adapted 
to  it,  whereas  experimenting  with  the  methods  in  order  to  save  an  old 
ideology  leads  only  to  an  intensification,  perhaps  also  hastening,  of  the 
crisis. 

There  is  evidently  a definite  need  for  a changed  ideology  in 
our  treatment  of  delinquency.  Although  the  function  of  the 
clinical  psychologist  is  primarily  individual  therapy,  he  is  in  a 
position  to  render  definite  service  in  planning  a mental  hygiene 
program  sufficiently  wide-reaching  to  affect  many  of  these  fac- 
tors which  are  contributing  to  the  increase  of  delinquency  and 
other  personality  maladjustments.  To  do  this,  however,  he  must 
be  aware  of  the  various  deviations  in  behavior  long  before  the 
antagonism  of  society  is  aroused  toward  individuals,  when  it  is 
still  possible  to  develop  a desirable  attitude  in  the  persons  con- 
cerned toward  the  possibilities  of  readjustment.  Experience  has 
shown  that  this  is  not  an  Utopian  idea.  Even  abnormal  beha- 
vior is  definitely  modifiable,  though  we  do  not  know  with  cer- 
tainty what  limits  may  be  imposed  by  a person’s  original  equip- 
ment and  by  the  social  order  of  which  he  is  a part. 

Certain  difficulties  are  common  to  the  present  practice  of  clini- 
cal psychology.  Too  frequently  a child  does  not  reach  the  psy- 
chological clinic  until  much  of  the  damage  has  been  done.  His 
behavior  has  outraged  juvenile  court  workers,  parents  and  school 
authorities,  so  that  they  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  pun- 
ishment rather  than  treatment.  In  all  likelihood  the  asocial  be- 
havior has  been  continuing  over  a period  of  two  or  more  years, 
with  little  attempt  at  intelligent  understanding  of  the  difficulty. 
The  symptomatic  behavior  by  this  time  is  so  overt  that  commit- 
ment to  a correctional  institution  is  imminent.  The  child  is 
brought  to  the  psychologist  less  for  treatment  than  for  justifica- 
tion for  punishment  that  has  already  been  decided  upon.  Obvi- 
ously, remedial  work  undertaken  at  this  time  is  beset  with  diffi- 
culties. 

The  limitations  to  satisfactory  work  in  this  task  of  modifying 
behavior  are  not  wholly  attributable  to  the  lack  of  insight  of  court 
officers,  social  workers,  parents  and  teachers.  For  a long  time, 
the  clinical  psychologist  was  content  to  report  bare  test  results 
with  no  attempt  at  an  interpretation  of  the  findings  in  the  light 
of  the  behavior  of  the  child.  This  is  not  particularly  valuable 
work.  The  Court  wants  to  know  why  a boy  behaves  as  he  does, 
and  what  to  do  to  stop  this  behavior.  A report  of  psychological 
test  scores  and  mental  ages,  then,  is  valuable  only  when  it  indi- 
cates definite  feeble-mindedness  sufficient  to  warrant  institutional 
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care;  otherwise  the  Court  is  not  particularly  interested.  When 
the  clinical  psychologist  can  use  the  tools  of  his  trade  to  inter- 
pret the  behavior  of  the  individual,  substituting  understanding 
for  guessing  as  to  the  outcome  of  treatment,  the  contribution  will 
be  significant.  Recognition  of  the  psychologist’s  usefulness  will 
follow  as  his  ability  increases  to  select,  from  the  normal  group, 
young  children  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent,  and  advise 
treatment  which  will  actually  prevent  incipient  conduct  deviations. 

The  psychologist  has  not  been  blind  to  his  shortcomings.  He 
has  been  exceedingly  active  in  trying  to  evolve  methods  of  pre- 
diction of  delinquency.  That  he  has  not  been  more  successful 
is  partly  due  to  the  intricacy  of  the  problem.  The  value  and 
limitations  of  some  of  the  best  work  in  this  field  are  next  described. 
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Chapter  III 


Intelligence  and  Social  Environment  in  Relation  to 

Delinquency 

Because  no  certain  panacea  for  delinquency  has  been  discov- 
ered, the  problem  of  causation  remains  a persistent  challenge  to 
workers  in  various  fields.  Conduct  disorders  arising  from  physi- 
cal sources  have  led  some  medical  men  to  attach  great  weight 
to  the  effect  of  biochemical  disturbances.1  The  aberrations  of 
behavior  so  common  after  epidemic  encephalitis  provide  corrob- 
oration for  the  theory  which  associates  physical  disorders  with 
conduct  deviations.  Studies  of  the  physical  characteristics  of 
large  groups  of  delinquents  as  compared  with  unselected  children 
indicate  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  no  great  weight 
may  be  given  to  physical  factors  as  being  definitely  causal.2 

Certain  sociological  phenomena  do  appear  to  be  definitely  as- 
sociated with  a high  incidence  of  delinquency.  This  relationship 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  work  of  Shaw  in  Chicago,  which 
provides  significant  data  on  the  influence  upon  delinquency  of 
differences  in  environmental  backgrounds.  Delinquency  and  crime 
are  not  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  City  of  Chicago, 
but  are  largely  concentrated  in  definite  interstitial  areas.  These 
sections  of  the  city  where  delinquency  rates  are  highest  are  the 
scenes  of  transitions  from  residence  to  industry,  and  according 
to  Shaw,  are  “characterized  by  physical  deterioration,  decreasing 
population,  and  the  distintegration  of  the  conventional  neighbor- 
hood culture  and  organization.”  3 

Shaw’s  study  was  based  on  a geographical  distribution  in  the 
City  of  Chicago  of  55,998  individuals  who  had  court  records,  with 
data  extending  over  a period  of  twenty-seven  years.  The  find- 
ings indicate  that,  while  the  racial  groups  shift  from  one  section 
of  the  city  to  another,  the  delinquency  rate  remains  very  much 
the  same  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Delinquent  and  criminal  pat- 
terns become  dominant  in  an  area  and  are  transmitted  just  as  are 
other  cultural  patterns.  The  interstitial  areas  of  the  large  cities, 
where  community  disorganization  has  taken  place,  where  there  are 
no  well-established  cultural  patterns,  to  act  as  a means  of  social 
control,  are  breeding  places  for  delinquency  and  crime.  Extra 
police  and  increased  activity  of  the  forces  of  law  and  order  are  in- 
effective when  the  standards  of  the  group  are  such  that  lawlessness 

1 Dr.  Walter  Timme  reports  serious  behavior  difficulties  as  a result  of  calcium 
deficiency  in  children.  “Pluri-glandular  Syndrome  involving  calcium  deficiency  and 
correlated  with  behavior  disturbances.”  Arch.  Neur.  & Psychiat.,  1929,  21:254-260. 

2 Reported  by  Slawson,  John,  in  The  Delinquent  Boy,  p.  450;  also  Burt,  Cyril, 
in  The  Young  Delinquent , p.  582. 

3 Shaw,  C.  et  al,  Delinquency  Areas,  p.  204. 
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is  accepted  and  the  offender  has  no  reason  to  feel  himself  an  out- 
cast from  the  community.4 

The  belief  that  delinquency  is  due  to  adult  inadequacy  in 
human  relations,  such  as  the  family,  the  neighborhood,  the  play- 
ground and  the  community,  and  that  youth  reflects  the  culture  of 
the  groups,  is  expressed  by  Sullenger.4a  He  studied  1,545  juve- 
nile delinquents  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  75  in  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri. His  findings  are  a serious  indictment  against  the  social 
system  which  provides  a rigid  school  program  for  the  youth  of 
the  community,  restricts  their  play  activities,  denies  the  opportu- 
nity for  wholesome  living,  and  fails  to  take  into  account  individual 
differences.  Juvenile  delinquency,  he  believes,  is  a direct  product 
of  community  maladjustment.  One  of  his  conclusions  was  that 
the  presence  of  a playground  within  half  a mile  of  a district  is 
associated  with  a reduced  delinquency  rate ; another,  that  granting 
mothers’  pensions  is  a valuable  preventive  measure. 

A comparison  of  the  methods  of  Chicago  and  Boston  in  dealing 
with  delinquents  has  been  made  by  Healy  and  Bronner,5 6  which 
suggests  that  Chicago  has  twice  as  much  failure  as  Boston  in  the 
reconstruction  of  behavior.  The  differences  are  not  as  great, 
however,  as  are  suggested  by  this  statement.  Boston  brings  more 
children  into  court  for  slight  offenses,  makes  long-time  studies, 
and  employs  an  extensive  use  of  foster  home  placement ; Chicago 
makes  arrests  in  cases  of  far  more  serious  offenses  and  disposes  of 
many  of  them  without  recourse  to  court  action.  Hence  the  figures 
given  by  the  court  records  of  the  two  cities  are  not  comparable. 

Healy  and  Bronner  do  not  attach  great  importance  to  the  effect 
of  features  of  the  external  environment  upon  delinquent  conduct. 
They  c say,  referring  to  the  frequency  of  delinquents  in  a family, 
“The  figures  would  seem  to  bear  directly  upon  whether  or  not 
family  and  neighborhood  conditions  in  and  of  themselves  neces- 
sarily influence  toward  delinquency;  if  bad  conditions  are  solely 
or  mainly  causative,  then  all  individuals  under  such  influences 
would  tend  to  be  delinquent.”  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  point 
out  that  influences  making  for  delinquency  are  highly  selective  in 
operation.  In  families  where  there  is  more  than  one  child,  there 
is  only  one  delinquent  in  62%  of  the  number;  all  the  children 
were  delinquent  in  only  4.4%  of  these  families.  They  also  point 
out  that,  contrary  to  the  common  impression,  there  is  no  better 
record  for  native-born  families  than  for  those  of  foreign-born 
parents,  and  that  living  conditions  seem  more  important  than 
nationality.  Only  7.6%  of  the  2,000  offenders  studied  were  found 
to  be  living  under  reasonably  good  conditions  for  the  upbringing 
of  children. 

4 Shaw,  C.,  et  al,  op.  cit.,  pp.  204-206. 

4a  Sullenger,  Thomas,  Social  Determinants  in  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

6 Healy,  Wm.,  and  Bronner,  A.,  Delinquents  and  Criminals:  Their  Making  and 
Unmaking,  p.  201  ff. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  105. 
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One  of  the  most  careful  attempts  to  evaluate  the  factors  con- 
tributing to  delinquency  was  made  by  Cyril  Burt.7  He  selected 
for  study  a group  of  197  delinquent  boys  and  girls  and  400  non- 
delinquent children  of  the  same  age,  of  the  same  social  class, 
attending  the  same  school,  living  usually  on  the  same  street.  He 
compared  them  as  to  various  hereditary  or  constitutional  factors 
and  varying  environmental  factors,  judging  the  importance  of 
these  differentials  by  finding  the  frequency  with  which  they 
occurred  in  the  two  groups.  His  fundamental  assumption  was 
that  if  a given  factor  is  found  much  more  frequently  in  the 
delinquent  group,  it  has  a bearing  on  the  conduct  deviation.  The 
conditions  which  he  reported  as  being  closely  related  to  delinquent 
conduct  are  these,  arranged  in  order  of  seriousness:  defective 
discipline,  strong  specific  instincts,  general  emotional  instability, 
mild  morbid  emotional  conditions,  a family  history  of  vice  or 
crime,  intellectual  disabilities,  detrimental  interests,  such  as  a 
passion  for  adventure  with  a lack  of  any  uplifting  pursuits,  devel- 
opmental conditions,  such  as  premature  or  prolonged  adolescence 
or  precocity  in  growth.  The  least  important  factor,  he  reported, 
is  physical  infirmity  or  bodily  weakness  in  the  child  himself. 

Burt  emphasized  that  conditions  in  the  home  are  far  more 
detrimental  than  any  existing  outside  of  it,  that  poverty  is  much 
less  important  than  poor  discipline,  that  intellectual  factors  are 
more  important  than  physical,  but  that  emotional  factors  far  out- 
weigh all  the  others.8 

The  list  of  offenses  reported  by  Burt 9 for  his  delinquent 
group  shows  that  the  most  common  offense  among  boys  is  stealing, 
while  the  most  common  among  girls  is  some  form  of  sex  delin- 
quency. Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  the  boys  are  charged  with  theft, 
as  compared  with  43%  of  the  girls.  Sex  offenses  are  recorded 
as  occurring  in  the  cases  of  only  25%  of  the  boys,  but  in  the  cases 
of  50%  of  the  girls.  Girls  also  have  a much  greater  tendency 
than  boys  to  indulge  in  certain  anger  reactions  without  physical 
violence,  such  as  excessive  bad  temper,  incorrigibility,  false  accu- 
sation, insult  and  mental  cruelty.  Excessive  lying  and  attempted 
suicide  are  also  more  frequent  among  girls  than  boys  in  this  study 
in  England. 

A similar  situation  exists  in  the  United  States.  Healy  and 
Bronner’s  10  analysis  of  the  delinquencies  of  4,000  children,  in 
Boston  and  Chicago  combined,  revealed  70.5%  of  the  boys 
charged  with  stealing,  as  against  36%  of  the  girls.  Only  9.5% 
of  the  boys  were  accused  of  sex  offenses,  compared  with  62% 
of  the  girls. 

7 Burt,  op.  cit. 

* Ibid , pp.  581-582. 

8 Ibid.,  p.  15. 

10  Healy,  Wm.  and  Bronner,  A.,  Delinquents  and  Criminals:  Their  Making  and 

Unmaking,  p.  164  ff. 
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In  another  study,11  Healy  and  Bronner  report, 

Under  the  head  of  sexual  offenders  we  have  very  few  boy  delinquents, 
indicating  that  sexual  proclivities  of  boys  find  expression  most  frequently 
otherwise  than  by  intercourse  with  girls.  As  a matter  of  fact,  only  two  such 
cases  appear  in  our  series  placed  by  the  private  agencies.  The  nineteen  boy 
offenders  comprise  for  the  most  part  cases  of  masturbatory  practices  with 
other  boys,  a few  who  engaged  in  homosexual  relations  with  older  males, 
and  some  who  were  teachers  of  sexual  affairs. 

The  partner  in  the  sex  offenses  of  girls  is,  as  a rule,  not  a boy 
of  her  own  age.  Initiation  into  sex  practices  among  girl  delin- 
quents is  usually  by  an  older  man,  frequently  the  stepfather, 
somewhat  less  so,  the  girl’s  own  father  or  brother.  The  young 
boy’s  initiation  into  heterosexual  practices  is  commonly  brought 
about  through  association  with  an  older,  more  experienced  girl. 

Whatever  the  explanation  of  these  figures  may  be — whether  in 
terms  of  differences  in  standards  of  conduct,  instincts  or  emo- 
tionality, in  maturation  or  in  childhood  training — the  fact  remains 
that,  so  far  as  incidence  of  offenses  reported  in  the  juvenile 
courts  is  concerned,  boys  and  girls  present  a marked  contrast. 
These  figures  probably  should  be  regarded  not  so  much  as  a 
picture  of  inherent  sex  differences  as  a reflection  of  the  attitudes 
of  our  social  milieu. 

While  disclaiming  any  attempt  at  complete  psychoanalysis, 
Burt  12  considers  psychological  analysis  or  mental  exploration  of 
great  value  in  determining  the  underlying  dynamics  of  behavior, 
without  a knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  hope  for  success 
in  the  reeducation  of  delinquents.  He  reports  repressed  complexes 
traceable  in  more  than  50%  of  his  cases;  in  15%  the  development 
of  the  complex  seemed  assignable  as  the  main  origin  of  the  child’s 
offenses.  The  more  usual  complex  was  related  to  family  conflict. 
There  was  also  a marked  sex  difference  in  this  regard,  as  the 
girls’  repressed  complexes  were  found  more  readily  than  those 
of  the  boys.  Healy  13  found  only  7%  of  delinquents  with  mental 
conflict,  but  the  discrepancy  between  his  figures  and  Burt’s  may 
be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  practical  limitations  of  court 
work  which  Healy  himself  regards  as  having  prevented  a thor- 
ough exploration. 

The  attempt  to  establish  a causal  relationship  between  mental 
defect  and  delinquency  has  occupied  many  investigators.  When 
the  Binet  test  was  first  introduced  and  used  in  the  United  States, 
the  statement  was  made  that  the  lower  limit  of  adult  normality 
was  a mental  age  of  twelve  years.  This  was  deduced  from  the 
fact  that  no  inmates  of  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  tested 
above  that  level,  and  was  accepted  by  many  workers  because 
there  was  no  large  body  of  data  from  the  general  population.  On 

11  Healy,  Wm.  and  Bronner,  A.,  Reconstructing  Behavior  in  Youth,  p.  41. 

12  Burt,  op.  cit.,  p.  S39  ff. 

13  Quoted  by  Burt  in  op.  cit.,  p.  539. 
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the  fundamental  assumption  that  all  persons  in  institutions  for 
defectives  were  definitely  feeble-minded,  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  any  person  who  did  not  test  above  a 12-year  level 
on  the  Binet  Scale  was  feeble-minded.  We  now  know  that  this 
assumption  was  quite  unwarranted ; that  many  institutions  for 
defectives  contain  a number  of  psychopathic  persons,  delinquents, 
and  mentally  backward  individuals  who  are  not  properly  classified 
as  feeble-minded.14  At  a later  date  the  army  tests  showed  that 
there  were  vast  numbers  of  individuals  below  the  12-year  Binet 
level.  Many  of  these  cannot  be  called  feeble-minded  in  the  social 
sense  of  the  term,  nor  indeed  in  any  other.15 

A much  more  critical  attitude  toward  the  Binet  test  is  now 
prevalent.  Present-day  psychologists  scrutinize  carefully  any  case 
that  is  reported  as  feeble-minded  with  a Binet  test  age  of  more 
than  eight  years.16.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  there  are 
no  defectives  with  higher  Binet  test  ages,  but  the  proof  of  feeble- 
mindedness must  rest  on  something  more  than  the  results  of  the 
Binet  examination.  Another  source  of  error  when  this  test  was 
first  used  was,  that  in  the  early  forms  of  the  Binet,  such  as  the 
Goddard  revision,  the  tests  were  much  too  difficult  at  the  upper 
levels.17 

The  combined  effect  of  the  imperfection  of  the  measures  and 
erroneous  standards  of  normality  was  that  the  relationship  of 
crime  to  mental  defect  was  grossly  exaggerated.  Fortunately  the 
appearance  of  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet  test,  with  a more 
adequate  standardization,  and  the  development  through  the  Army 
tests  of  data  on  the  general  population  as  a control,  corrected  many 
erroneous  ideas.  But,  in  the  meantime,  there  was  a flood  of 
reports  of  studies  carried  on  in  jails,  reform  schools,  courts, 
which  were  interpreted  to  mean  that  a great  number  of  criminals 
and  delinquents  were  feeble-minded.  On  the  assumption,  then, 
that  feeble-mindedness  was  hereditary,  the  eugenists  seized  upon 
these  data  for  propaganda  advocating  eugenic  measures  to  reduce 
the  number  of  criminals.  For  example,  Castle,18  drawing  on 
Goddard’s  Feeble-mindedness : Its  Causes  and  Consequences, 
reported,  “Binet  tests  made  in  an  Illinois  reformatory  of  girls 
committed  for  immorality  showed  97%  of  them  to  be  feeble- 
minded.” He  quoted  the  following  percentages  of  feeble-minded 
in  state  reformatories:  New  Jersey  46%,  Ohio  70%,  Virginia  79%, 
Illinois  89%.  “Probably  50%, ” he  said,  “would  be  a conserva- 
tively low  general  estimate  of  the  youthful  criminals  who  are 
feeble-minded.”  Because  of  better  diagnostic  standards  today, 

14  Porteus,  S.  D.,  “A  New  Definition  of  Feeblemindedness.”  Training  Sell.  Bull., 
1921,  18:7-10. 

15  Pintner,  Rudolph,  Intelligence  Testing,  p.  322. 

16  Ibid.,  p.  339. 

” Ibid.,  p.  375. 

18  Castle,  W.  F.,  Genetics  and  Eugenics,  p.  353. 
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Castle’s  estimate  is  much  higher  than  that  accepted  at  present. 
Burt  finds  the  percentage  of  mental  defect  among  his  juvenile 
delinquents  to  be  8%  Healy  and  Bronner  report  13%. 

The  change  in  point  of  view  as  to  the  relation  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  mental  defect  is  clearly  brought  out  by  Pint- 
ner.19  He  shows  that,  if  the  various  studies  are  listed  chronologi- 
cally, they  tend  to  show  decreasing  percentages  of  feeble-minded 
among  delinquents.  He  states, 

In  general,  there  is  a tendency  to  become  slightly  more  conservative  as 
to  the  percentage  of  feeblemindedness  in  the  later  reports.  The  median  of 
the  percentages  of  feeblemindedness  for  the  children's  reports  is  30  and  for 
the  adults  31.  By  taking  the  median  percentage  of  the  earlier  reports  and 
the  median  of  the  later  reports,  we  obtain  some  measure  of  the  trend  of 
opinion  during  the  past  two  decades.  For  the  children,  the  median  of  the 
first  21  percentages  is  45,  and  of  the  last  21  percentages  the  median  is  about 
21.  For  the  adults,  the  median  of  the  six  earlier  reports  is  42,  and  for  the 
seven  later  ones  29.  The  sweeping  statements  of  the  first  mental  examiners 
that  70  or  80  per  cent  of  all  delinquents  are  feebleminded  is  reduced  to  20 
or  30  in  later  reports,  and  the  most  conservative  workers  would  put  the 
percentage  still  lower.  Miner's  careful  analysis  of  the  general  results  and 
his  own  personal  studies  lead  him  to  this  conclusion:  "I  see  nothing  in  the 
present  evidence  from  mental  tests  to  indicate  that  the  frequency  of  mental 
deficients  who  might  justly  be  sent  to  institutions  from  among  the  ordinary 
children  who  come  before  the  juvenile  courts  of  the  country,  would  be  over 
10  per  cent.” 

Undoubtedly  the  incidence  of  feeble-mindedness  among  juve- 
nile delinquents  is  considerably  greater  than  among  the  general 
population.20  Mental  defect  is  therefore  an  important  factor  in 
the  problem  of  delinquency,  but  that  it  is  a primary  cause  is  un- 
supported by  the  evidence.  While  there  are,  undoubtedly,  heredi- 
tary factors  contributing  to  crime,  the  idea  of  the  mental  defective 
as  a “born  criminal”  has  very  little  foundation  in  fact.  In  modern 
as  well  as  primitive  society  we  find  individuals  who  are  extremely 
antisocial,  but  this  does  not  mean  in  any  sense  that  they  are  mental 
deviates  or  lacking  in  some  ill-defined  "moral  sense.” 

The  decreased  emphasis  on  feeble-mindedness  in  relation  to 
delinquency  has  opened  the  way  for  a more  accurate  evaluation 
of  the  average  mental  level  of  delinquent  groups.  Pintner 21 
reports  eleven  studies  of  the  intelligence  of  delinquents,  with  the 
averages  ranging  from  78  to  90.  Healy  and  Bronner’s,  and  also 
Sullivan’s  estimate  of  an  average  I.Q.  of  90,  are  the  highest 
recorded.  Burt’s  figures  also  are  given,  which  indicate  that  the 
distribution  of  intelligence  among  delinquents  is  heavily  weighted 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale.  Pintner  concludes,  “Although  there 

19  Pintner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  377-378. 

20  One  of  the  most  conservative  estimates  of  the  incidence  of  feeble-mindedness 
in  the  general  population  is  made  by  Pintner.  He  says,  “For  adults  (i.  e.,  individ- 
uals age  14  and  above)  the  upper  limit  of  feeblemindedness  would  be  about  M.A. 
8-6.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  this  estimate  of  about  one  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  countries  like  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  as  being  feebleminded 
is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  that  the  degree  of  mental  defect  is  so  great  as  to 
make  them  practically  useless  in  modern  society.”  Op.  cit.,  p.  339. 

21  Pintner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  378-379. 
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may  be  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  percentage  is  feeble- 
minded, there  seems  to  be  general  agreement  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
average  delinquent  is  mentally  below  the  average  nondelinquent 
on  the  usual  abstract  intelligence  test.” 

The  inadequacy  of  these  various  estimates  of  intelligence  is 
that  the  delinquents  have  always  been  compared  with  the  norms 
for  the  general  population,  and  control  groups  of  nondelinquent 
children  from  a similar  social  class  have  not  been  obtained.  If 
this  were  done,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  gap  between 
the  average  I.  Q.’s  of  the  delinquent  and  nondelinquent  group 
would  be  further  diminished.  We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet  test  is  undoubtedly  based  on 
norms  from  a highly  selected  group  of  children,  and  is  certainly 
representative  neither  of  the  intelligence  of  the  country  at  large 
nor  of  the  social  class  from  which  our  delinquents  are  largely 
drawn. 

The  influence  of  hereditary  factors  in  delinquency  and  crimi- 
nality should  not  be  minimized,  but  their  influence  is  probably 
indirect  rather  than  direct.  Though  we  may  attempt  to  classify 
factors  as  being  either  hereditary  or  environmental,  it  is  not 
possible  to  weigh  accurately  their  comparative  influence,  nor  indeed 
is  it  necessary  to  do  so.  In  the  development  of  individual  char- 
acter there  is  a constant  interplay  of  the  organism  upon  the 
situation.  In  this  development  we  find  no  simple  and  single  dis- 
position to  crime,  but  the  interaction  of  parental  influences,  neigh- 
borhood attitudes,  and  economic  forces  upon  certain  individuals 
make  delinquent  behavior  an  inevitable  outcome. 
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Chapter  IV 

Personality  Factors  in  Relation  to  Delinquency 

The  increasing  bulk  of  evidence  that  inferior  intelligence  is  far 
from  being  the  sole  cause  of  delinquency  has  influenced  many 
workers  to  turn  their  efforts  to  the  measurement  of  other  factors. 

Problem  boys  and  their  brothers  were  the  subjects  of  study  by 
Butcher,  Hoey,  and  McGinnis.1  Forty  pairs  of  brothers,  one  delin- 
quent, the  other  truly  nondelinquent,  were  studied  in  their  social 
situation  and  compared  on  the  basis  of  such  characteristics  as  gen- 
eral intelligence,  foresight,  academic  capacity,  mechanical  ability. 
Their  findings  were  that  the  problem  boys  (defined  as  severe  con- 
duct problems  or  juvenile  delinquents)  were  duller  in  intelligence, 
as  measured  by  the  Binet  test,  than  their  non-problem  brothers,  the 
median  I.Q.  for  the  problem  boys  being  75,  while  the  median  for 
their  brothers  was  86.  The  problem  boys  were  inferior  in  median 
educational  quotients  (as  determined  by  the  Otis  Classification 
Test),  and  school  retardation  was  about  2y2  times  as  great  as  their 
brothers.  The  median  age  of  the  two  groups  was  the  same,  15 
years ; in  planfulness,  as  measured  by  the  Porteus  Maze  test,  both 
groups  were  below  average,  with  test  quotients  of  83  for  the  prob- 
lem boys  and  81.5  for  the  non-problem  brothers.  On  the  Stenquist 
Assembling  test  for  General  Mechanical  Ability,  the  picture  was 
reversed.  They  reported,2 

The  problem  boys  were  not  only  superior  to  their  brothers  in  mechanical 
ability,  but  their  scores  were  actually  superior  to  those  made  by  unselected 
New  York  City  school  children,  sixty  per  cent  of  the  problem  boys  exceeding 
the  age  medians  of  the  latter.  Thus,  superior  mechanical  ability  in  an  un- 
favorable environment  was  associated  with  delinquency. 

Regarding  the  offenses  of  the  problem  boys,  the  report  further 
stated. 

Delinquent  behavior,  involving  property  offences,  was  in  all  instances 
associated  with  incorrigible  behavior  of  other  sorts.  The  young  thief  was 
socially  ill  in  a variety  of  ways.  Stealing  was  merely  a symptom  of  graver 
and  deeper  social  maladjustment.3 

The  conclusion  was  expressed  thus : 

The  present  study  shows  that  environment  is  selective.  Members  of  the 
same  family  circle  live  in  different  environments  as  their  varying  intelli- 
gence, emotional  stability  and  other  traits  cause  their  acceptance  by  one 
social  group  and  their  rejection  by  others.  The  findings  suggest  the  inade- 
quacy of  programs  aimed  at  the  presentation  of  a uniform  environment  with 
the  hope  of  attaining  uniform  behavior.  It  leads  us  away  from  mass  pro- 
duction methods,  particularly  in  education,  showing  that  a mass  policy  results 
in  grave  individual  harm.4 

1 New  York  State  Crime  Commission.  A Study  of  Problem  Boys  and  Their  Brothers. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  12. 

3 Ibid. 

* Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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The  intimate  association  between  defective  emotional  make-up, 
as  judged  by  the  Woodworth  Mathews  Personal  Data  Sheet,  and 
male  juvenile  delinquency,  was  revealed  by  Slawson’s5 *  study  of 
1543  delinquent  boys  in  correctional  institutions.  Only  16%  of  the 
delinquent  boys  reached  or  exceeded  the  median  for  unselected 
school  children  of  the  same  age. 

This  study  also  showed  that  the  delinquent  boys  were  inferior 
as  compared  with  norms  for  the  general  population  in  verbal 
abstract  intelligence,  only  18%  reaching  the  norm  when  verbal 
tests  were  used,  while  33%  reached  the  norm  when  nonverbal  tests 
were  employed.  The  Stenquist  Mechanical  Aptitude  tests  indicated 
that  the  delinquents  were  average  in  this  ability  as  compared  with 
the  general  population.  The  relation  of  physical  characteristics  to 
delinquency  was  unimportant.  Certain  family  relations,  such  as  the 
separation  of  the  parents  or  death  of  one  parent  or  the  presence  of 
a step-parent  were  associated  with  delinquency  in  the  boy. 

Delinquent  boys  of  high  intelligence  were  the  subject  of  a study 
by  Tjaden.G  Twenty-six  boys  with  I.Q.’s  from  109  to  135  were 
studied  intensively  by  means  of  personal  interviews  with  each  boy 
and  his  parents.  Tjaden  concluded  that  intelligence  per  se  as  a 
direct  causative  factor  did  not  operate,  nor  was  it  a preventive  of 
delinquency,  and  that  intelligence  was  an  asset  in  some  crimes,  such 
as  forgery.  He  listed  bad  companions,  sex  interest,  sense  of  in- 
feriority, family  complexes,  lack  of  parental  love,  introvert  type 
of  personality  as  factors  combining  to  cause  delinquent  behavior. 
In  no  case  was  there  only  one  causative  factor. 

Other  studies  have  been  concerned  with  establishing  the  valid- 
ity of  single  tests  in  the  application  to  delinquents.  The  Pressey 
Cross-Out  test,  designed  to  measure  emotional  affectivity,  was  used 
by  Collins,7  who  reported  that  100  delinquent  boys,  ages  1 1 to  14 
years,  showed  definite  differences  in  their  response  to  this  test,  as 
compared  with  nondelinquents.  However,  he  also  reported  that 
the  reliability  of  the  test  is  not  high,  since  marked  changes  occurred 
in  the  records  even  after  a short  interval.  Tjaden,8  using  these 
tests  for  comparison  between  delinquent  boys  of  superior  intelli- 
gence and  college  students,  reported  no  significant  differences. 

The  Downey  Will  Temperament  Test  was  used  in  studies  of 
delinquents  by  Wires9  and  by  Branham.10  Their  studies  showed 
that  the  test  is  unsatisfactory  as  a measure  of  personality  traits  in 

5 Slawson,  John,  The  Delinquent  Boy. 

* Tjaden,  J.  C.,  Causes  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Boys  of  Superior  Intelligence. 

T Collins,  M.,  “British  Norms  for  the  Pressey  Cross  Out  Test.”  British  Jour. 
Psych.  Gen.  Sec.,  1927,  18:121-133. 

* Tjaden,  J.  C.,  “Emotional  Reactions  of  Delinquent  Boys  of  Superior  Intelligence 
Compared  with  Those  of  College  Students.”  Jour.  Abn.  and  Soc.  Psych.,  1926,  21: 
192-202. 

* Wires,  E.  M.,  "Downey  Will  Temperament  Profile  in  Personality  Studies  of 
Juvenile  Delinquents.”  Jour.  Abn.  and  Soc.  Psych.,  1926,  20:416-440. 

10  Branham,  V.  C.,  “Classification  and  Treatment  of  the  Defective  Delinquent.” 
Jour.  Crim.  Law  and  Criminology,  1926,  17:183-217. 
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psychopathic  delinquents,  and  is  of  little  value  in  the  classification 
of  defective  delinquents.  The  work  of  Uhrbrock11  on  the  Downey 
Will  Temperament  Tests  indicates  that  the  individual  and  group 
forms  of  the  test  do  not  show  significant  relationships,  the  traits 
measured  are  not  correctly  named,  and  the  reliability  of  the  sub- 
tests should  be  improved.  He  believes  that  eventually  a reliable 
objectively  scored  form  should  be  available  for  the  measurement 
of  nonintellectual  traits. 

The  importance  of  the  total  relation  between  the  environment 
and  personality  make-up  was  stressed  by  Casselbury,12  who  worked 
out  a plan  for  the  analysis  and  prediction  for  success  of  delinquent 
boys  on  parole  on  the  basis  of  about  18  tests.  He  arrived  at  a 
critical  adjustment  index  by  a purely  clinical  procedure  which  he 
reported  will  distinguish  45%  of  delinquent  boys  in  a correctional 
institution  from  nondelinquent  boys  from  16  to  21  years  of  age. 
Furthermore,  on  the  basis  of  this  procedure,  reliable  predictions 
of  failure  on  parole  can  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  boy’s  first  arrest, 
he  reported,  at  least  14  months  before  he  commences  his  parole 
from  the  institution.  Casselbury  stated, 

It  is  apparent  that  a boy  can  have  a poor  total  personality  and  yet  be 
assisted  in  his  adjustment  by  environmental  factors,  or  that  he  can  return 
to  an  environment  less  adapted  for  success  and  overcome  it  through  good 
personality  and  character  traits.  If  both  personality  ratings  and  environ- 
mental scores  are  high,  the  probabilities  for  success  are  materially  increased; 
if  he  has  a low  personality  rating  and  is  paroled  to  an  ill-favored  environ- 
ment, failure  is  much  more  certain. 

A more  extensive  study  of  delinquents  by  group  methods  was 
made  by  Bridges  and  Bridges,13  who  used  the  National  Intelligence 
Test,  Myers  Mental  Measure,  Woodworth-Mathews  Personal  Data 
Sheet,  Pressey  Cross  Out  and  the  Kohs  Ethical  Discrimination 
tests  with  institution  boys.  These  authors  believe  that  the  group 
method  is  an  important  and  necessary  complement  for  the  method 
of  individual  examination ; both  are  important,  the  one  for  ascer- 
taining in  the  most  economical  way  the  general  characteristics  or 
antecedents  of  a group,  the  individual  method  for  a more  detailed 
differentiation  of  one  subject  from  another.  Their  criticism  of  the 
various  tests  used  seems  worth  recording.  The  intelligence  meas- 
ures were  of  limited  value  because  the  National  Intelligence  Test 
is  more  truly  a test  of  school  aptitude  than  of  intelligence,  while 
the  Myers  test  measures  only  a limited  range  of  abilities  and  is 
distinctly  unreliable  above  the  14-year  level.  Little  is  gained  by  the 
use  of  the  Kohs  Test  of  Ethical  Discrimination  because  it  measures 
chiefly  the  ability  to  make  conventional  distinctions  in  terms  applic- 

11  Uhrbrock,  R.  S.,  An  Analysis  of  the  Downey  Will  Temperament  Tests.  Teachers 
College  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  296,  1928. 

12  Casselbury,  W.  S.,  “Analysis  and  Prediction  of  Delinquency.”  Jour.  Juv.  Re- 
search, Jan.,  1932,  16:1-31. 

13  Bridges,  J.  W.,  and  Bridges,  K.  M.,  “Psychological  Study  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency by  Group  Methods.”  Genetic  Psychology  Monograph,  September,  1926,  Vol.  1, 
No.  25. 
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able  to  moral  matters ; this  test  really  measures  one  aspect  of  verbal 
intelligence.  The  Pressey  Cross  Out  Test  is  extraordinarily  diffi- 
cult to  interpret.  The  Woodworth-Mathews  Personal  Data  Sheet 
is  satisfactory  in  that  it  is  easy  to  administer  and  to  score  and  the 
results  are  not  ambiguous.  The  authors  consider  it  a valuable  sup- 
plement to  the  existing  methods  of  studying  delinquents.  The  de- 
linquents showed  more  symptomatic  responses  than  the  normal 
boys  reported  by  Mathews  in  her  standardization  of  this  test ; there 
was  some  tendency  for  symptomatic  responses  to  decrease  with  an 
increase  in  intelligence  among  these  boys. 

A somewhat  similar  application  of  personality  measures  to 
delinquent  and  nondelinquent  Negro  boys  was  reported  by  Dan- 
iel.14 He  compared  one  hundred  delinquent  boys  living  in  an  insti- 
tution with  two  groups  of  nondelinquent  public-school  boys,  one 
composed  of  120  non-problem  boys,  the  other  of  80  behavior-prob- 
lem boys.  He  equated  the  groups  on  the  basis  of  school  grade  and 
mental  age  as  measured  by  the  Haggerty  test,  and  applied  several 
personality  measures,  the  Woodworth-Mathews  Personal  Data 
Sheet,  Mailer  Character  Sketches,  Sweet  Personal  Attitudes  Test 
for  Younger  Boys,  Kohs  Ethical  Judgment  Test  and  the  Mailer 
Test  of  Sports  and  Hobbies.  Significant  differences  were  reported 
between  the  scores  of  the  non-problem  boys  and  those  of  the  two 
other  groups  in  the  Mailer  Test  of  Sports  and  Hobbies ; no  differ- 
ence was  found  on  the  ethical  judgment  test.  There  were  statistic- 
ally significant  differences  between  the  means  of  the  groups  on 
the  Woodworth-Mathews  Questionnaire,  the  Mailer  Character 
Sketches,  and  in  two  of  the  categories  of  the  Sweet  Personal  Atti- 
tudes Test. 

The  details  of  these  studies  have  been  noted  to  indicate  that 
investigators  in  the  field  of  delinquency  are  no  longer  content  to 
measure  intelligence  alone,  but  are  searching  for  instruments  which 
will  reveal  other  aspects  of  personality.  There  is  apparent  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that  delinquency  is  attributable  to  no  one  cause 
and  that  there  is  need  to  go  beyond  the  symptomatic  behavior  of 
the  individual,  to  search  for  the  sources  of  conflict  of  which  delin- 
quency is  only  an  outward  symbol. 

Although  the  application  of  personality  measures  has  not  been 
widespread  among  delinquent  groups,  the  reports  presented  sug- 
gest that  increasing  use  will  be  made  of  them  by  investigators  in 
the  field  of  delinquency.  Among  these  investigators  there  is  rather 
general  agreement  as  to  the  use  and  limitations  of  tests  of  intelli- 
gence and  special  aptitudes.  There  is  less  agreement  about  meas- 
ures of  personality  adjustment. 

Much  of  the  confusion  in  thought  about  these  measures  of 
character  and  personality  has  been  cleared  by  a recent  report  on 


14  Daniel,  Robert  P.,  A Psychological  Study  of  Delinquent  and  Nondelinquent  Boys. 
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Character  Education,  15  which  classifies  and  analyzes  the  various 
measures  under  these  heads:16 

A.  Measures  Based  on  Physical  Factors,  e.g.,  Downey  Will  Temperament 
Test. 

B.  Measures  of  Significant  Knowledge,  e.g.,  Kohs  Ethical  Discrimination 
Test. 

C.  Measures  of  Opinion,  e.g.,  Attitudes  toward  the  Church,  University 
of  Chicago  Attitude  Scales. 

D.  Self-Description  Measures,  e.g.,  Thurstone  Personality  Schedule, 
Woodworth-Mathews  Personal  Data  Sheet. 

E.  Disguised  Personality  Measures,  e.g.,  Rogers  Test  of  Personality 
Adjustment,  Sweet  Test  of  Personal  Attitudes,  Pressey  Cross  Out. 

F.  Measures  of  Conduct  in  Controlled  Situations,  e.g.,  Attitudes  S-A, 
C.E.I.  Tests. 

G.  Significant  Facts  as  Character  Measures,  e.g.,  Sims  Socio-Economic 
Scale. 

H.  Reputation  Measures,  e.g.,  Guess-Who  Test. 

This  evaluation  of  character  and  personality  measures  must  be 
considered  in  some  detail  because  of  its  significant  bearing  on  the 
availability  of  such  instruments  for  further  research  in  the  study 
of  delinquency. 

The  value  of  character  tests  is  self-evident,  but  the  limitations 
of  such  tests  are  not  so  obvious.  Measures  of  character  and  per- 
sonality have  been  greeted  with  enthusiasm  as  a response  to  a long- 
felt  need  for  an  objective  measure  which  will  be  a short-cut  to  the 
understanding  of  an  individual.  In  this  enthusiasm,  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  measures  have  been  too  frequently  overlooked. 

The  outstanding  limitation  is  that  most  of  the  tests  do  not 
measure  actual  conduct,  but  only  the  person’s  report  of  what  he 
does  or  believes,  which  may  be  a very  different  matter.  The  meas- 
ures of  conduct  in  a controlled  situation17  are  not  infallible  because 
frequently  the  situation  becomes  artificial  as  soon  as  it  is  controlled 
for  experimental  purposes.  The  self-description  measures  are  of 
value  if  the  individual  understands  himself  sufficiently  well  to  give 
a true  report,  if  the  motivation  is  adequate  for  him  to  wish  to  do 
so,  and  if  the  instrument  records  and  interprets  the  result  without 
ambiguity.18 

Another  difficulty  is  that  some  of  the  same  assumptions  under- 
lying intelligence  testing  have  been  made  with  regard  to  person- 
ality testing.  Failure  in  an  intelligence  test  is  interpreted  as  a lack 
of  power.  It  is  assumed  that  each  person  will  do  his  best,  hence 
failure  has  only  one  meaning.  This  is  not  the  case  at  all  in  per- 
sonality testing.  In  the  character  and  personality  tests,  which  are 
composed  chiefly  of  material  with  a moral  connotation,  the  person 

15  National  Education  Association,  Department  of  Superintendence.  Tenth  Year- 
book. Character  Education. 

16  Ibid.,  p.  350. 

17  Tests  of  the  type  were  used  by  Hartshorne  and  May  in  the  extensive  work  of 
the  Character  Education  Inquiry. 

18  National  Education  Association,  Department  of  Superintendence.  Tenth  Year- 
book. Character  Education,  p.  362. 
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has  every  incentive  to  protect  himself.  Responses  are  too  frequently 
motivated  by  a desire  to  appear  as  well  as  possible  rather  than  to 
give  a true  report  of  the  actual  situation. 

Mailer19  demonstrated  this  fact  by  an  experiment  in  which  he 
showed  that  there  is  a marked  difference  between  responses  on 
signed  and  unsigned  personality  measures.  The  unsigned  report 
provoked  responses  more  representative  of  the  child’s  behavior. 

Many  of  these  tests  have  further  limitations  when  their  applic- 
ability to  the  particular  problem  of  delinquency  is  considered.  The 
program  of  personality  measurement  has  been  pursued  for  the 
most  part  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  and  colleges.  Hence 
the  relation  of  the  work  to  the  problem  of  the  young  delinquent 
who  is  so  often  educationally  retarded  and  socially  underprivileged 
is  slight. 

This  is  not  true  of  all  the  personality  measures.  Some  measures 
of  conduct  in  a controlled  situation  can  be  used  with  younger  chil- 
dren of  ordinary  social  status,  but  the  techniques  are  complicated 
and  time-consuming.  The  disguised  self-report  measures  are  use- 
ful because  they  are  easily  administered,  and  are  also  designed  to 
keep  the  subject  from  guessing  what  the  test  is  about  and  how  it 
is  to  be  scored.  An  attempt  is  made  in  these  tests  to  reveal  con- 
flicts which  may  be  unverbalized  and  of  which  the  subject  may  not 
be  clearly  aware.  The  limitations  of  the  self-descriptive  measures 
reported  previously  apply  to  the  disguised  self-report  measures, 
but  with  less  force.20 

Frank  recognition  of  the  imperfections  of  the  measures  is  basic 
to  further  work  in  this  field.  The  need  for  caution  in  the  use  of 
these  various  measures  of  character  and  personality  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  authors  of  Character  Education.  They  write  :21 

There  is  very  little  hope  of  magic  touchstones  for  character.  It  looks 
very  much  as  though  results  were  going  to  be  dependent  upon  extensive,  ex- 
pensive, and  long-continued  thoroughness  in  observing  and  recording  human 
behavior.  The  school  program  made  up  of  whatever  is  easiest  to  do  will 
have  little  immediate  place  for  character  measurements.  . . . Even  our  care- 
fully tested  methods  for  character  education  will  be  found  relative  to  a 
particular  group  and  time.  With  another  group,  another  teacher,  in  a 
changed  community,  relative  effectiveness  is  apt  to  change. 


19  Mailer,  J.  B.,  ‘‘The  Effect  of  Signing  One’s  Name.”  School  and  Society , 1930, 
31:882-884. 

20  National  Education  Association,  Department  of  Superintendence.  Tenth  Year- 
book. Character  Education,  p.  378. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  404. 
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Chapter  V 

Perseveration  and  Its  Relation  to  Personality 

The  approach  to  the  measurement  of  personality  factors  is 
being  made  from  another  direction  by  experimental  psychologists. 
In  England,  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Spearman,  the  pur- 
suit of  the  investigation  into  the  nature  of  the  g factor  in  intelli- 
gence has  indirectly  led  to  evidence  for  a common  perseverative 
factor,  believed  to  have  a definite  effect  upon  character.  Spearman 
has  designated  this  the  /’-factor,  and  conceives  it  as  the  amount 
of  inertia  of  the  general  mental  energy,  g.1 

Further  description  of  this  ^-factor  is  given  by  Stephenson,2 
who  says, 

The  amount  of  “p”  is  characteristic  of  an  individual,  just  as  is  his  “g.” 
We  may  picture  general  mental  energy  “switching’’  with  extreme  sluggish- 
ness from  a group  of  neurons  subserving  a particular  mental  activity  to 
another  subserving  a different  activity,  as  when  a mental  activity  begins  or 
ends  in  an  individual  who  is  sleepy  or  narcotically  drugged.  Antithetically, 
the  energy  may  “switch”  with  great  facility,  instantaneously  from  one  oper- 
ation to  another,  as  perhaps  occurs  in  the  maniacal  patient.  Degrees  of  this 
sluggishness  — instantaneity  antithesis  — it  seems,  is  what  is  measured  by 
p-factor.  The  sluggishness  is  high  “p,”  high  inertia,  the  instantaneity  is 
low  “p.”  The  shadow,  however,  should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  substance : 
p-factor  is  factual,  given  by  experiment ; general  inertia  is  theoretical,  a 
work-a-day  explanation  of  the  p-factor. 

The  concept  of  perseveration  is  not  new.  As  early  as  1902 
Gross3  defined  perseveration  as  the  tendency  of  a stimulated  motor 
sensory  process  to  continue  spontaneously  in  the  state  of  excita- 
tion for  a certain  period  of  time  after  the  cessation  of  the  stimulus. 
Since  that  time,  many  investigators  have  worked  on  this  phenome- 
non, notably  Heymans,  Wiersma,  Lankes,  Wynn  Jones,  Bernstein 
and  Stephenson. 

The  nature  of  these  investigations  has  been  extremely  varied. 
The  perseverative  factor  in  the  field  of  ideation  has  been  measured 
by  various  recall  tests,  and  others,  such  as  writing  names  of  towns 
beginning  with  a certain  letter.  For  perseveration  in  motor  proc- 
esses, tests  include  writing  reversed  letters,  letter  cancellation,  mir- 
ror drawing.  To  measure  perseveration  in  sensation,  revolving 
color  discs  have  been  used ; the  nonperseverator  sees  the  disc  as 
alternately  red  and  green;  the  perseverator  sees  the  color  fused. 

Letter  writing  to  serve  as  a test  for  motor  perseveration  was 
part  of  an  investigation  by  Lankes,4  who  believed  perseveration 

1 Spearman,  C.,  The  Abilities  of  Man,  p.  291  ff. 

2 Stephenson,  W.,  “Studies  in  Experimental  Psychiatry.”  A Case  of  General 
Inertia.  Jour,  of  Mental  Science,  October,  1931,  p.  2. 

3 Quoted  by  Jasper,  H.  H.,  “Is  Perseveration  a Functional  Unit  Participating  in 
All  Behavior  Processes?”  Jour.  Soc.  Psych.,  1931,  2:28-51. 

4 Lankes,  W.,  “Perseveration.”  Brit.  Jour.  Psych,  1915,  Vol.  7,  Part  IV. 
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to  be  one  single  factor,  a native  quality  of  the  nervous  system, 
innately  different  in  different  individuals.  He  further  expressed  a 
belief  that  these  perseverative  factors  so  influence  behavior  that 
two  extreme  types  of  individuals  can  be  distinguished:  those  with 
high  “p”  who  habitually  act  against  the  grain ; and  those  with  low 
“p”  who  habitually  let  themselves  go.  He  found  a negative  corre- 
lation of  — .26  of  perseveration  with  character  qualities. 

Lankes’  work  is  being  extended  by  Stephenson,5  who  is  experi- 
menting with  patients  in  Horton  Mental  Hospital,  Epsom.  He  says, 

The  theory  of  general  inertia,  and  what  appears  to  be  general  in  the 
facts,  fit  hand  in  glove.  We  have  to  submit  that  persistence , a recurrence 
effect  of  a set  or  well-habituated  activity,  the  phenomenon  of  continuance, 
subconscious  or  even  completely  unconscious  of  the  effects  of  past  activities, 
as  shown  by  spontaneous  recurrences  of  the  activities,  or  by  hindrances  to 
activities  which  closely  resemble  those  set — in  short,  the  concept  of  general 
inertia — admirably  covers  what  is  general  in  the  facts. 

He  believes  that  the  perseverative  factors  make  striking  contact 
with  estimates  of  unreliability  of  a person,  lack  of  self-control,  lack 
of  perseverance  and  being  difficult. 

Jasper6  has  reviewed  the  work  on  perseveration  and  reported 
a study  on  80  subjects  in  which  he  used  various  sensory  and  motor 
measures,  and  motor  interference  tests.  He  concluded  that  the 
existing  data  are  hardly  serviceable  in  proving  the  existence  of  a 
perseverative  factor  as  a psychological  entity,  but  that  there  is  some 
significant  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a narrow  group  factor  of 
motor  perseveration. 

The  application  of  the  concept  of  perseveration  to  actual  be- 
havior has  been  made  in  a study  by  Cushing,7  who  studied  seventy 
nursery  school  children,  observing  the  tendency  to  continue  in  a 
given  mode  of  behavior  when  external  pressure  toward  goal-seeking 
has  been  reduced  to  a minimum.  The  children  were  observed  in 
six  experimental  situations ; the  criterion  of  perseveration  was  the 
time  spent  in  spontaneously  manipulating  material,  during  which 
there  was  no  pause  as  long  as  60  seconds.  This  capacity  differed 
from  one  individual  to  another,  and  the  author  concluded  that  much 
of  the  behavior  ascribed  to  stupidity,  disobedience,  and  defiance 
might  be  better  explained  as  perseveration. 

The  revival  of  mirror  drawing  tests  of  perseveration  is  noted 
in  the  work  of  Holsopple.8  He  reported  that  mirror  drawing  (the 
familiar  six-pointed  star  test)  has  been  found  to  be  difficult  for 
“delinquents  whose  apparent  inflexibility  of  habit  seems  to  prevent 
them  unlearning  those  types  of  misbehavior  which  repeatedly  get 
them  into  trouble.  Our  data  also  indicate  that  those  recidivists  who 

5 Stephenson,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 

6 Jasper,  op.  cit. 

' Cushing,  H.  M.,  “Perseverative  Tendency  in  Preschool  Children.  A Study  in 
Personality  Differences.”  Archives  of  Psychology,  1929,  No.  1,  p.  108. 

8 Holsopple,  James  Q.,  “The  Social  Adjustment  of  Delinquents  Who  Are  Unable  to 
Inhibit  Old  Automatic  Perceptual  Responses.”  Jour.  Soc.  Psych.,  1932,  3:91-96. 
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seem  to  be  rather  the  victims  of  an  overwhelmingly  unfavorable 
environment  than  to  have  deep-seated  personal  disabilities  show 
a minimum  of  difficulty  in  their  mirror  drawing.”  Holsopple  used 
a rough  basis  of  classification,  selecting  only  very  good  and  very 
poor  drawings,  but  found  evidence  leading  him  to  believe  that  good 
and  poor  risks  for  parole  from  delinquent  and  criminal  institutions 
can  be  selected  on  this  basis. 

The  evidence  presented  in  this  and  the  two  preceding  chapters 
indicates  that  a large  body  of  data  about  delinquency  has  been 
gathered,  but  there  are  certain  inadequacies  in  these  studies.  The 
most  serious  criticism  is  that  the  approach  to  the  problem  has 
too  often  been  made  with  the  implicit  assumption  of  the  duality 
of  the  individual  and  his  environment.  The  work  of  Shaw  and  of 
Burt  show  most  clearly  this  conflict  in  point  of  view.  The  sociolo- 
gist is  concerned  with  group  life  and  its  varied  manifestations,  so 
that  development  of  the  individual  is  a phenomenon  with  which  he 
has  little  concern.  Hence,  Shaw’s  work  stressed  the  unfavorable 
effects  of  the  interstitial  areas  in  the  community.  He  was  not 
concerned  with  the  individual  who  made  a satisfactory  social 
adjustment  in  these  interstitial  areas.  The  emphasis  of  Burt  was 
on  individual  maladjustment.  He  was  keenly  aware  of  the  high 
selectivity  of  delinquent  behavior,  in  the  same  neighborhood  and 
even  in  the  same  family.  Hence  the  original  equipment  of  the 
person  appeared  more  important  to  him  than  conflicting  cultural 
patterns.  Their  differences  are  not  irreconcilable : both  would 
agree  that  the  development  of  the  individual  is  a process  of  the 
interweaving  of  the  organism  and  the  environmental  forces.  The 
danger  is  that  they  will  be  misinterpreted,  and  that  their  followers 
will  neglect  the  whole  for  a part.  There  is  some  tendency  for 
the  personality  studies  of  delinquents  to  imply  a difference  in 
mental  make-up  considered  apart  from  the  environment. 

So  far  as  the  actual  technique  of  the  studies  is  concerned, 
some  criticism  is  warranted.  Where  control  groups  have  been 
used,  they  have  been  representative  of  the  general  population,  as 
in  Slawson’s  study,  or  have  differed  markedly  in  chronological 
age  (Daniel).  Sex  differences  in  delinquent  behavior,  while 
acknowledged,  have  not  been  considered  sufficiently  important  to 
warrant  keeping  figures  separate  for  each  sex.  Where  statistical 
treatment  of  the  data  has  been  used  with  results  for  groups,  par- 
ticularly in  the  tests  of  personality  adjustment,  investigators  have 
been  content  merely  to  report  differences  in  average  score  without 
reference  to  the  adequacy  of  the  tests  to  differentiate  extreme 
cases.  There  has  been  little  consideration  of  the  differences  in  dis- 
tribution in  the  various  characteristics  measured. 
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Chapter  VI 

Plan  of  Present  Study 

The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  compare,  by  the  use  of  certain  dis- 
guised self-rating  measures  and  other  personality  tests,  twelve  and 
thirteen  year  old  delinquent  boys  with  nondelinquent  boys  similar 
in  age,  intelligence,  and  social  status. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  boys  known  to  be  delinquent  differ 
significantly  in  their  scores  on  these  measures  from  boys  who  are 
not  delinquent,  the  use  of  these  tests  would  be  justified  for  the 
preliminary  selection  of  boys  needing  social  therapy.  It  would  then 
be  possible  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  the  many  agencies  for  the 
prevention  of  delinquency  where  the  need  is  indicated. 

The  study  was  made  of  three  groups  of  delinquent  boys  living 
in  correctional  institutions  compared  with  public  school  boys  in 
three  widely  separated  communities.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
study,  and  in  accord  with  the  usual  practice,  delinquent  boys  are 
defined  as  those  who  have  been  committed  by  court  action  to  a 
correctional  institution.  Negro  boys  were  not  included  in  this 
study.  No  other  restriction  in  the  nationality  or  racial  backgrounds 
of  the  delinquent  groups  was  made.  Girls  were  excluded  because 
of  the  differences  in  the  nature  of  delinquency  between  boys  and 
girls.  One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  delinquent  boys,  and  178  non- 
delinquent boys,  making  a total  of  336  boys  drawn  from  New 
York  City,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Whittier,  California,  acted  as 
subjects  for  this  study. 

The  New  York  delinquent  group  was  made  up  of  80  boys  from 
three  correctional  institutions  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city.  All  the 
12-year-old  boys  in  the  three  institutions  and  all  the  13-year-old 
boys  in  one  institution  were  tested.  That  the  numbers  are  small 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  commitments  of  young  boys  are  growing 
more  infrequent.  Fourteen  years  and  over  is  the  more  usual  age 
of  commitment,  especially  near  New  York  City,  where  attempts 
are  being  made  to  use  institutional  care  only  as  a last  resort  in  the 
treatment  of  delinquency. 

The  New  York  control  group  was  made  up  of  100  boys  of  the 
same  age,  between  12  years  and  13  years  11  months,  of  the  same 
intelligence  level  as  determined  by  certain  tests,  of  similar  social 
status  so  far  as  this  is  determinable,  and  attending  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  City.  None  of  these  public  school  boys  was 
known  to  have  any  record  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  schools 
from  which  the  control  groups  were  drawn  were  those  in  which 
the  families  were  of  inferior  social  status.  Two  of  the  schools 
were  chosen  from  an  area  where  the  delinquency  rate  was  known 
to  be  high.  The  grade  placement  of  these  boys  varied  from  the 
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second  to  the  sixth,  with  the  majority  of  boys  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades. 

The  Rochester  delinquent  boys,  48  in  number,  were  at  Industry, 
the  correctional  institution  for  that  district.  The  Rochester  con- 
trol group  was  drawn  from  a public  school  where  the  families 
were  of  inferior  social  status.  All  the  boys  were  between  12  years 
and  13  years  11  months  of  age.  The  two  groups  were  equated  for 
intelligence  and  approximate  social  status. 

The  California  group  proved  less  satisfactory  in  that  it  was 
impossible  to  have  a control  group  of  the  same  intelligence  level 
and  of  similar  social  status  as  the  delinquent  boys.  All  the  12-  and 
13-year-old  boys  at  Whittier  State  School  for  Boys  were  tested; 
the  control  group  of  11-  and  12-year-old  boys  was  drawn  from  the 
Junior  High  School  at  Whittier.  The  social  status  and  intelligence 
level  of  this  group  is,  as  a result,  superior  to  that  of  the  delinquent 
group.  Since  this  is  so,  the  results  of  this  testing  will  be  presented 
separately,  as  not  being  strictly  comparable  with  the  other  two 
groups. 

Selection  of  Tests 

The  selection  of  the  intelligence  measures  was  of  primary  im- 
portance. The  criteria  were  that  the  test  should  measure  general 
intelligence  of  12-  and  13-year-old  boys,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
too  dependent  upon  school  training,  since  most  delinquent  boys  are 
handicapped  by  irregular  schooling.  Some  measure  of  verbal  abil- 
ity was  necessary  because  most  of  the  personality  tests  used  pre- 
supposed the  ability  to  read  and  respond  to  written  directions. 
Therefore,  two  tests  were  used : the  Pintner  Non-Language 
Mental  Test1  and  the  Pintner  Rapid  Survey  Test2  form  A.  An 
intelligence  index  was  obtained  from  these  two  measures. 

Because  of  the  relation  of  socio-economic  status  to  intelligence 
and  character  traits  a comparison  of  delinquent  with  nondelin- 
quent boys  must  take  account  of  this  factor.  The  Character  Edu- 
cation Inquiry3  showed  that  there  is  a positive  correlation  between 
deceit  and  socio-economic  status  as  measured  by  the  father’s  occu- 
pation. Better  organization  of  character  is  associated  with  high 
economic  status.  Delinquent  boys  usually  come  from  inferior 
homes,  as  the  previous  studies  cited  have  shown.  Hence  it  is  not 
enough  to  equate  the  delinquent  and  nondelinquent  groups  merely 
on  the  basis  of  age  and  intelligence.  The  socio-economic  status 
must  also  be  kept  constant  if  possible. 

The  Sims  Socio-Economic  Scale4  has  been  devised  for  the 
measurement  of  these  somewhat  intangible  factors  of  home  back- 
ground. This  could  be  used,  but  the  C.  E.  I.5  report  indicates  that 

1 Pintner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  199-201. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  196-197. 

3 Hartshorne,  Hugh  and  May,  Mark,  Studies  in  Deceit,  pp.  227-228. 

4 Sims,  V.  M.,  The  Measurement  of  Socio-Economic  Status,  p.  28. 

c Hartshorne  and  May,  op.  cit. 
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the  occupational  level  of  the  father  correlates  higher  with  decep- 
tion than  does  the  entire  Sims  Scale.  These  authors  suggest  that 
there  is  a difference  between  the  factors  which  enter  into  the  total 
socio-economic  status,  and  that  the  more  significant  factors  are 
buried  in  the  total  score.  Sims6  himself  says, 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  factor  in  determining  the  socio-economic  level 
of  a family  is  the  occupation  of  the  father.  This  factor  largely  determines 
the  economic  resources  of  the  family,  but  more,  it  determines  the  associations 
of  the  members  of  the  family,  the  leisure  time  which  they  enjoy,  and  to  a 
large  degree  their  cultural  interests. 

On  the  basis  of  these  reports,  the  father’s  occupation  as  deter- 
mined from  Sims’  classification  was  chosen  as  the  most  appro- 
priate measure  of  social  status. 

Five  measures  of  personality  adjustment  were  selected.  The 
first  was  the  Attitudes  S-A  test,7  one  of  the  battery  of  the  Char- 
acter Education  Inquiry.  This  was  designed  to  measure  over- 
statement, believed  by  Cady8  and  Raubenheimer9  to  act  as  a cover 
for  the  delinquent’s  feeling  of  inferiority.  This  test  is  one  of  the 
few  paper  and  pencil  measures  of  conduct  in  a controlled  situa- 
tion; the  correlation  reported  by  the  C.  E.  I.10  with  intelligence  is 
— .353,  with  chronological  age  .134.  The  reliability  of  the  test  as 
determined  from  two  forms  is  .72. 

Two  of  the  four  tests  selected  were  disguised  self-report  meas- 
ures. The  first  is  the  Sweet  Test  of  Personal  Attitudes  in 
Younger  Boys,11  designed  for  use  with  boys  particularly  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  14  years.  The  aim  of  the  test  is  to  discover 
boys  who  have  behavior  and  emotional  problems,  to  throw  light  on 
other  traits  than  those  directly  measured  by  this  test,  such  as  hon- 
esty in  school,  popularity,  willingness  to  cooperate,  and  to  evaluate 
programs  of  religious  and  character  education. 

The  scoring  of  the  Sweet  test  gives  a rating  in  seven  cate- 
gories: Self-criticism,  Criticism  of  Others,  Feeling  of  Difference, 
Superiority,  Inferiority,  Social  Insight  and  Deviation  from  the 
Group  Idea  of  Right.  The  reliability  of  the  test  (self-reliability) 
varies  from  .76  to  .94.  A later  report  by  Sweet12  of  a retest  of 
boys  after  two  weeks’  interval  gives  a correlation  coefficient  vary- 
ing from  .71  to  .86. 

The  test  was  standardized  on  1700  boys  drawn  from  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Sweet13  reported  the  correlation  with  intel- 
ligence for  87  delinquents  as  varying  from  — .13  to  .21.  The  cor- 
relations of  this  test  with  the  I.Q.  of  106  boys  especially  tested  in 

6 Sims,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 

7 Hartshorne  and  May,  op.  cit.,  pp.  98-103. 

s Cady,  Vernon  M.,  “The  Estimation  of  Juvenile  Incorrigibility. ” Jour.  Del. 
Mono.,  No.  2. 

9 Raubenheimer,  A.  S.,  “An  Experimental  Study  of  Some  Behavior  Traits  of  the 
Potentially  Delinquent  Boy.”  Psych.  Mono.,  Vol.  34,  No.  159,  1923. 

10  Attitudes  S-A.  Manual  No.  6.  Association  Press,  New  York. 

^ Sweet  Lennig,  The  Measurement  of  Personal  Attitudes  in  Young  Boys. 

12  Sweet,  Lennig,  “Persistence  of  Certain  Personal  Attitudes  in  Younger  Adolescent 
Boys.”  Jour.  Ed.  Research,  1931,  23:245-249. 

33  Sweet,  Lennig,  The  Measurement  of  Personal  Attitudes  in  Younger  Boys,  p.  26. 
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the  course  of  the  Character  Education  Inquiry  by  the  CAVI  test 
varied  from  — .08  to  .22. 

The  other  disguised  self-report  measure  selected  was  the 
Rogers  Test  of  Personality  Adjustment  for  Boys.  This  was  par- 
ticularly designed  to  detect  personality  maladjustments  in  young 
children  from  nine  to  thirteen  years.  It  measures  roughly  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  child  is  satisfactorily  adjusted  toward  his  fellows, 
his  family  and  himself.  It  also  is  intended  to  throw  some  light  on 
his  methods  of  meeting  his  difficulties,  whether  he  covers  his  weak- 
nesses by  bragging  and  attempts  to  bluff  his  way  through  life,  or 
withdraws  into  himself,  finding  his  satisfactions  in  a life  of  fan- 
tasy. A score  is  obtained  in  each  of  four  categories,  Personal  In- 
feriority, Social  Maladjustment,  Family  Maladjustment,  and  Day- 
dreaming. The  total  score  also  is  computed  and  is  of  value  in 
interpreting  the  results.  The  original  standardization  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  responses  from  children  at  the  New  York  Child 
Guidance  Clinic  who  had  various  personality  difficulties.  The 
numbers  in  the  original  standardization  were  small,  but  Rogers 
believed  that  the  validity  of  the  test  was  sufficient  to  make  it  a 
useful  instrument  in  spite  of  the  small  sampling  of  original  cases 
used.  The  test  has  a self-correlation  of  .72  when  given  twice 
within  a month  to  the  same  group. 

Rogers14  says  of  this  test, 

Use  of  the  test  in  a group  showed  that  it  tended  to  select  as  maladjusted 
children  the  same  youngsters  who  had  been  selected  by  the  principals  and 
teachers,  after  a careful  consideration,  as  their  most  difficult  problem  cases. 
Its  accuracy  in  so  doing  seemed  to  be  greater  when  testing  boys  than  in  the 
case  of  girls. 

Further,15 

The  test  itself  falls  short  of  the  standards  of  reliability  and  validity  set 
in  the  older  fields  of  psychological  measurement ; yet  crude  as  it  is,  the  study 
has  shown  that,  rightly  used,  the  test  aids  in  the  selection  of  maladjusted 
children  and  gives  valuable  hints  in  the  analysis  and  diagnosis  of  their 
problems. 

The  fourth  selection  was  a modification  of  the  Pintner  School 
Opinion  Test,  now  in  process  of  standardization.  One  hundred 
and  ten  items  were  selected  from  428  appearing  in  an  early  form 
of  this  test.  There  are  four  parts  to  the  test,  covering  many  aspects 
of  school  life,  such  as  the  attitude  toward  the  teacher,  choice  of 
friends,  and  interest  in  studies.  This  test  was  included  because 
school  problems  are  extremely  common  among  delinquent  boys. 
Truancy  is  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  early  delinquency. 
Hence  a test  of  opinions  about  school  life  may  be  a valuable  clue 
to  a differentiation  between  tbe  delinquent  and  nondelinquent 
groups. 

The  fifth  test  was  a measure  of  perseveration.  Because  of  the 

14  Rogers,  Carl,  Measuring  Personality  Adjustment  in  Children,  p.  95. 

ls  Ibid.,  p.  97. 
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importance  assigned  to  the  /^-factor  in  personality  adjustment,  a 
measure  of  this  function  was  included.  This  is  definitely  a differ- 
ent sort  of  measure  from  the  self-report  tests,  in  that  it  is  based 
on  physiological  factors  to  a greater  extent.  The  actual  tests  used 
were  obtained  from  Professor  W.  Stephenson  of  the  University 
of  London,  whose  results  with  these  tests  are  as  yet  unpublished. 

Five  of  the  twelve  tests  of  perseveration  suggested  by  Stephen- 
son were  used.  The  selection  was  made  on  the  basis  of  uniformity 
of  material,  availability  for  group  methods,  and  extent  of  ^-satura- 
tion as  reported  by  Stephenson.  He  prefers  to  use  them  as  indi- 
vidual tests,  believing  that  they  are  of  far  greater  value  when  used 
in  this  way,  though  this  is  not  essential.  The  tests  used  were  simi- 
lar, in  that  all  made  use  of  letter  writing  in  the  usual  and  then  in 
a reversed  fashion. 

The  procedure  in  giving  the  tests  was.  first,  to  establish  the 
speed  of  an  habitual  activity,  viz.,  writing  letters.  The  child  was 
asked  to  write  w as  well  and  as  rapidly  as  he  could  for  30  sec- 
onds ; three  trials  were  given  to  determine  the  average  rate  of  the 
writing.  Next,  he  was  given  proper  instructions,  and  asked  to 
write  w backwards,  beginning  at  the  end  instead  of  the  beginning 
of  the  letter.  This  was  done  for  30  seconds.  Then  he  was  asked 
to  write  w first  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  backwards  for  30  sec- 
onds. Similar  tests  were  carried  out  for  writing  e,  s,  z,  and  a spe- 
cial j test  in  which  the  letter  was  to  be  begun  at  the  bottom  instead 
of  the  top.  This  last  test  had  to  be  discarded  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  knowing  that  the  directions  were  actually  carried  out. 

Testing  Program 

The  testing  was  carried  out  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May,  1932,  simultaneously  in  the  three  communities.  The  delin- 
quent groups  were  tested  first,  as  the  selection  of  the  control 
group  was  dependent  upon  the  distribution  of  intelligence  scores 
of  the  delinquents. 

The  testing  was  divided  into  two  or  three  periods  for  conven- 
ience. The  number  of  boys  tested  at  one  time  varied  from  twelve 
to  thirty.  An  assistant  was  present  for  all  groups  over  twenty  in 
number. 

Since  the  tests,  other  than  the  Pintner  Non-Language  test  and 
the  Rapid  Survey  test,  were  designed  to  measure  factors  besides 
intelligence,  every  effort  was  made  to  insure  that  each  boy  under- 
stood the  directions.  The  Attitudes  S-A  test  was  read  throughout, 
as  was  the  School  Opinion  Test.  Instructions  for  the  Rogers  and 
the  Sweet  tests  were  given  carefully,  with  special  help  for  boys 
who  appeared  perplexed.  The  form  of  the  Sweet  test  was  con- 
fusing to  many  boys,  so  individual  help  in  addition  to  the  usual 
directions  was  frequently  given.  The  attitude  maintained  by  the 
boys  throughout  the  testing  period  was  cooperative. 
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Chapter  VII 
Test  Results 

The  final  selection  of  cases  included  in  this  study  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  age  and  intelligence.  The  cases  were  limited  to  boys 
between  the  age  of  12  years  and  13  years  11  months.  Only  boys 
were  used  because  of  the  difference  previously  shown  in  the  delin- 
quency of  boys  and  girls.  Intelligence  was  measured  by  an  index 
procured  from  a combination  of  the  test  quotients  of  the  Pintner 
Non-Language  test  and  the  Pintner  Rapid  Survey  test.  The  Non- 
Language  test  was  given  twice  the  value  of  the  Rapid  Survey  test. 
This  weighting  was  decided  upon  because  the  Pintner  Non- 
Language  test  presents  no  special  handicap  to  a child  whose 
schooling  has  been  irregular  or  who  comes  from  a non-English- 
speaking  home.  This  test  has  a validity  coefficient  of  .78  with  a 
composite  criterion  of  intelligence.1  To  give  a verbal  test  such  as 
the  Rapid  Survey  equal  weight  would  give  undue  value  to  school 
experience. 

The  intelligence  index  was  therefore  procured  as  follows : twice 
the  Pintner  Non-Language  test  quotient,  plus  the  Pintner  Rapid 
Survey  test  quotient,  divided  by  three. 

All  boys  with  an  intelligence  index  below  68  were  eliminated 
because  most  of  the  other  measures  to  be  used  in  the  personality 
battery  depended  largely  upon  the  ability  to  read  and  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  printed  language.  The  final  delinquent  group  was 
made  up  of  80  boys  from  correctional  institutions  around  New 
York  City;  the  non-delinquent  group  was  composed  of  100  boys 
in  the  New  York  City  public  schools.  The  Rochester  group  was 
made  up  of  48  delinquents  and  the  same  number  of  public  school 
boys;  the  California  group  included  30  delinquents  and  30  non- 
delinquents. 

The  results  of  the  application  of  the  two  intelligence  tests  with 
the  New  York  groups  may  be  seen  in  Table  I. 

TABLE  I 

Comparison  of  Intelligence  Test  Quotients  of  New  York  Boys 

Pintner  Pintner 

Non-Language  Rapid  Survey  Combined  Tests 


No. 

Mean  T.Q.  a 

Mean  T.Q.  o 

Mean  T.Q.  a 

Institution 

Public  School 

80 

100 

96.65  15.72 

96.00  13.86 

85.06  18.58 

85.30  19.37 

92.52  13.98 

92.45  13.22 

For  the  New  York  group  the  difference  between  the  means  of 
the  Intelligence  Index  is  .07 ; the  difference  in  the  standard  devia- 
tions of  the  two  groups  is  .76.  The  correspondence  between  the 
means  and  the  standard  deviations  of  the  institution  group  and  the 


1 Pintner,  op.  cit.,  p.  201. 
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public  school  group  is  so  close  that  they  may  be  considered  equal 
both  in  central  tendency  and  distribution  of  scores.  So  far  as 
intelligence  is  concerned,  as  measured  by  the  intelligence  index 
obtained  from  the  Pintner  Non-Language  test  and  the  Pintner 
Rapid  Survey  test,  the  groups  are  equated. 

In  using  a combined  score,  it  is  desirable  to  present  the  orig- 
inal data  from  which  the  combination  is  taken.  The  method  of 
averaging  scores  may  easily  obscure  important  differences  in  the 
original  scores,  which  would  invalidate  the  assumption  that  the 
groups  were  equated  in  the  characteristic  measured.  To  obviate 
this  possibility  in  the  scores  of  the  New  York  boys,  the  difference' 
between  the  Non-Language  test  quotient  and  the  Rapid  Survey 
test  quotient  was  found  for  each  individual  case ; the  means  and 
standard  deviations  of  these  differences  were  computed.  The 
results  shown  in  Table  II  indicate  that  these  differences  are  not 
statistically  significant. 


TABLE  II 

Average  of  Individual  Differences  Between  Non-Language  and 
Rapid  Survey  Test  Quotients  for  New  York  Boys 


School 

No. 

Mean 

Diff. 

<J 

<7 

M 

Diff.  of 
Means 

a 

Diff. 

Diff. 

CT 

Diff. 

Institution 

80 

18.30 

13.67 

1.53 

1.09 

2.12 

.514 

Public  School 

100 

17.21 

14.70 

1.47 

Since  the  various  statistical  requirements  for  equal  means  and 
equal  standard  deviations  have  been  satisfied  and  no  significant 
differences  in  the  variations  between  the  original  test  quotients 
have  been  found,  these  two  groups  of  New  York  boys  may  be 
considered  equal  in  intelligence  as  measured  by  the  two  tests  given. 
The  effect  of  intelligence  upon  the  test  findings  will  then  be  the 
same  for  the  two  groups ; and  any  difference  demonstrated  can  not 
be  attributed  to  differences  in  intelligence. 

The  influence  of  chronological  age  is  likewise  equal  for  the 
two  groups.  The  average  chronological  age  of  the  institution  boys 
is  12  years  10  months,  standard  deviation  3.28;  of  the  public 
school  boys  is  12  years  9 months,  standard  deviation  3.43.  The 
range  of  chronological  age  for  both  groups  was  limited,  from  12 
years  to  13  years  11  months. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  equate  as  far  as  possible  the  social 
status  for  the  two  groups.  Since  studies  of  socio-economic  status 
indicate  that  the  father’s  occupation  is  the  best  single  measure  of 
the  social  status  of  the  family  group,  this  measure  was  adopted, 
following  the  plan  of  classification  used  by  the  Sims  Score  Card.2 
The  results  of  the  classification  on  this  basis  appear  in  Table  III. 


2 Sims,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 
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TABLE  III 

Distribution  of  Fathers’  Occupations  According  to  Sims  Socio- 
Economic  Scale  for  New  York  Boys 


School 

No. 

I 

Percentage  of  Fathers  in  Class 
II  III  IV 

V 

Institution 

80 

2 

6 24  34 

34 

Public  School 

100 

1 

9 27  20 

43 

While  the  correspondence  between  the  two  groups  according  to 
the  father’s  occupation  is  not  close,  at  the  same  time  about  65% 
of  both  groups  are  drawn  from  the  two  lowest  socio-economic 
groups,  and  the  number  of  boys  with  fathers  in  the  two  highest 
groups  is  approximately  the  same.  The  classification  is  rough,  but 
indicates  that  both  groups  of  boys  are  drawn  largely  from  the 
underprivileged  social  classes.  Any  advantage  seems  to  be  with 
the  institution  boys. 

An  attempt  was  further  made  to  insure  that  there  should  be  no 
distinct  differences  in  nationality  background.  There  were  many 
different  nationalities  represented  among  the  parents  of  these  boys, 
but  in  both  the  institution  and  the  public  school  boys  the  predom- 
inant countries  of  origin  of  the  parents  were  the  United  States, 
Italy  and  Poland.  This  classification  is  shown  in  Table  IV. 

TABLE  IV 

Classification  on  Basis  of  Place  of  Origin  of  Parents 


Percentage  of  Percentage  of  100 
Place  of  Origin  80  New  York  New  York  Public 

of  Parents  Institution  Boys  School  Boys 


United  States  30  25 

Northwest  Europe  8 12 

Southwest  Europe  22  24 

Poland  and  Russia 28  36 

Jewish*  12 3 


The  procedure  followed  in  equating  the  New  York  institution 
and  public  school  groups  was  carried  out  in  Rochester,  with  these 
results,  shown  in  Table  V. 


TABLE  V 

Comparison  of  Intelligence  Test  Quotients  of  Rochester  Boys 


Pintner  Pintner 

Non-I^anguage  Rapid  Survey  Combined  Tests 


No. 

Mean  T.Q. 

( T 

Mean  T.Q. 

a 

Mean  T.Q. 

<T 

Institution 

48 

118.44 

14.11 

93.23 

17.55 

109.98 

12.70 

Public  School 

48 

115.42 

13.18 

99.94 

16.65 

110.20 

12.79 

* Jewish  boys  were  separated  from  the  others  because  in  this  group  the 
religious  background  seems  to  be  more  significant  than  does  the  place  of 
origin. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  correspondence  between  the  intelli- 
gence index  for  the  two  groups  is  close ; the  difference  between  the 
means  is  .22 ; the  difference  between  the  standard  deviations  of  the 
group  is  .09.  The  average  difference  between  the  Pintner  Non- 
Language  test  quotient  and  the  Rapid  Survey  test  quotient  is 
somewhat  larger  than  was  the  case  with  the  New  York  groups. 
This  average  difference  is  17.04  points  in  test  quotient  for  the 
public  school  boys,  and  25.40  points  in  test  quotient  for  the  insti- 
tutional group.  The  difference  between  these  averages,  though 
high,  is  not  statistically  significant. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  Rochester  institution  boys  have  a very 
high  average  test  quotient  on  the  Pintner  Non-Language  test, 
while  the  Rapid  Survey  test  quotient  is  much  lower  than  might  be 
expected.  Whether  the  Pintner  Non-Language  mental  test  meas- 
ures mechanical  ability  has  not  been  investigated,3  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  boy  with  excellent  non-verbal  intelligence  and  inferior 
verbal  intelligence  may  well  be  dissatisfied  with  the  role  he  is 
compelled  to  play  in  the  ordinary  school.  Delinquency  may  then 
be  the  natural  outcome.4 

Whatever  the  explanation  is,  the  institution  boys  in  Rochester 
score  well  on  the  Pintner  Non-Language  test,  and  do  relatively 
poorly  on  the  verbal  test.  The  average  intelligence  index  is  consid- 
erably higher  for  the  Rochester  groups  than  for  the  New  York 
groups. 

Throughout  the  discussion,  the  results  of  the  New  York  groups 
and  the  Rochester  groups  will  be  kept  separate.  The  Rochester 
groups  are  equated  in  intelligence  as  measured  by  the  combined 
scores  of  the  Pintner  Non-Language  test  and  the  Rapid  Survey 
test ; the  variation  between  the  two  original  scores  is  not  statisti- 
cally significant. 

Chronological  age  is  approximately  the  same  for  the  two 
groups.  The  institution  boys  average  13  years  2 months ; the 
public  school  boys  12  years  11  months.  The  range  of  age  is 
restricted  from  12  years  to  13  years  11  months. 

Consideration  of  the  social  status  of  the  two  Rochester  groups 
indicates  that  73%  of  both  groups  are  drawn  from  the  two  lowest 
occupational  groups.  The  two  highest  occupational  groups  are  in- 

3 A study  in  progress  by  Miss  Mildred  Stanton  of  Teachers  College  suggests  that 
there  is  a positive  fairly  high  correlation  between  the  Pintner  Non-Language  test  and 
mechanical  ability  as  measured  by  proficiency  in  shop  work. 

4 The  data  from  this  small  group  at  Rochester  lend  some  color  to  the  theory  con- 
cerning delinquent  boys  advanced  by  the  New  York  State  Crime  Comm.  Report.  They 
write: 

“Might  it  not  be  that  the  underprivileged  child,  living  in  sordid  and  low  surround- 
ings, is  more  prone  to  become  delinquent  if  he  has  good  mechanical  ability  than  if 
this  ability  is  lacking?  Might  not  mechanical  ability,  in  combination  with  other  un- 
favorable factors,  be  a prognostic  index  of  success  in  delinquency,  and  might  we  not, 
by  giving  special  care  to  the  discovery  and  trade  training  of  such  individuals,  prevent 
boys  from  becoming  good  thieves  by  making  them  better  artisans?” 

Crime  Comm,  of  New  York  State,  A Study  of  Problem  Boys  and  Their  Brothers,  p.  62. 
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frequently  represented.  The  distribution  according  to  fathers’ 
occupations  appears  in  Table  VI. 


TABLE  VI 

Distribution  of  Fathers’  Occupations  According  to  Sims  Socio- 
Economic  Scale  for  Rochester  Boys 


Percentage  of  Fathers 

in  Class 

School 

No. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Institution 

48 

0 

2 

23 

33 

42 

Public  School 

48 

0 

0 

23 

44 

33 

As  with  the  New  York  groups,  these  Rochester  boys  are 
largely  drawn  from  the  socially  underprivileged  groups,  with  the 
balance  slightly  in  favor  of  the  public  school  boys.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  equalize  the  groups  in  Rochester  so  far  as  nationality 
was  concerned. 

From  the  foregoing  results  it  is  seen  that  both  the  New  York 
and  the  Rochester  groups  have  been  so  selected  that  the  institution 
and  the  public  school  boys  are  equated  with  reference  to  age,  and 
intelligence  index.  The  differences  in  socio-economic  status  have 
been  minimized.  Under  these  circumstances,  then,  whatever  other 
differences  may  exist  between  the  institutional  and  public  school 
boys  should  be  thrown  into  relief. 

The  plan  of  the  study  of  the  statistical  material  is  to  take 
account  of  the  differences  in  the  average  of  the  groups  on  the 
tests  given,  determine  their  significance,  and  then  consider  the 
extent  of  overlapping  found  between  the  two  groups.  If  the  dis- 
tributions overlap  almost  completely,  even  though  there  is  some 
difference  between  the  means,  that  would  suggest  a fundamental 
similarity  between  the  two  groups,  with  respect  to  that  character- 
istic. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  distribution  of  one  group  extends 
far  beyond  the  other,  it  might  point  to  the  significance  of  that 
characteristic  even  though  the  means  show  no  wide  differences. 
If  the  distributions  for  the  groups  are  identical,  the  characteristic 
cannot  be  said  to  have  any  special  relation  to  delinquency.  If  they 
are  non-overlapping,  the  relation  to  delinquency  is  probably  high. 
Hence  the  report  of  the  test  results  will  be  made  in  terms  of  the 
differences  in  means,  the  percentage  of  the  delinquent  group 
exceeding  the  mean  of  the  nondelinquent  group,  and  also  the  per- 
centage of  delinquents  with  scores  outside  the  limits  defined  by 
one  standard  deviation  of  the  nondelinquent  group.  The  results 
of  the  various  tests  will  be  considered  specifically,  and  conclusions 
from  the  entire  study  will  be  presented  at  the  end. 
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ATTITUDES  S-A 


The  results  of  the  Attitudes  S-A  test  show  that  a reliable  dif- 
ference exists  between  the  means  of  the  New  York  delinquents 
and  nondelinquents,  in  the  direction  of  a more  honest  report  from 
the  delinquent  boys.  The  Rochester  results  point  in  the  same  di- 
rection but  to  a lesser  extent ; the  difference  between  the  Roches- 
tr  means  is  not  significant.  The  results  of  this  test  for  both  groups 
are  shown  in  Table  VII. 


TABLE  VII 


Comparison  of  Scores  on  the  Attitudes  S-A  Test 


School 

No. 

Mean 

<7 

< 7 

M 

Diff. 

of 

Means 

a 

Diff. 

Diff. 

Percentage  of  Boys 

Above 
Mean  of 
Control 

At  Least 

1 <j  Above 
Mean  of 
Control 

At  Least 
1(7  Below 
Mean  of 
Control 

a 

Diff. 

'Jew  York 

Institution 

79 

17.77 

6.26 

.71 

—3.04 

.835 

—3.64 

34 

n 

39 

Public  School.. 

100 

20.81 

4.47 

.45 

13 

19 

Rochester 

Institution 

48 

17.22 

5.25 

.76 

—1.67 

1.13 

—1.48 

37 

8 

27 

Public  School.. 

48 

18.89 

5.85 

.84 

19 

10 

Thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  New  York  institution  boys  exceed 
the  mean  of  the  public  school  boys,  while  39%  are  found  more 
than  one  standard  deviation  below  the  mean  of  the  public  school 
boys  on  this  test.  Since  a high  score  on  this  test  is  symptomatic 
of  untruthfulness,  these  results  might  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
institution  boys  are  more  truthful  than  ordinary  public  school  boys. 

In  the  light  of  this  finding,  the  comment  of  Hartshorne  and 
May5  regarding  the  original  application  of  the  Attitudes  S-A  test 
is  of  interest.  They  say, 

In  order  to  find  the  limit  of  honest  answers,  we  gave  the  test  to  several 
classes  in  a school  where  we  had  found  almost  no  deception,  explaining  to  the 
children  that  we  really  wanted  to  know  what  children  like  themselves  did  in 
the  situations  listed  in  the  test.  No  names  were  written  on  the  blanks.  In  spite 
of  (or  perhaps  because  of)  these  precautions,  this  supposedly  honest  popula- 
tion as  a matter  of  fact  reported  scores  higher  than  those  found  in  some  of 
our  most  dishonest  populations. 

Our  findings  on  this  test  supplement  those  of  Hartshorne  and 
May,  to  the  extent  that  the  supposedly  dishonest  population  is 
more  truthful.  The  public  school  group  is  more  inclined  to  over- 
statement of  its  virtues  than  the  institution  group,  and  also  scores 
higher  than  the  original  group  from  the  Character  Education  In- 
quiry. Of  the  New  York  public  school  group,  26%  had  scores  of 

5 Hartshorne,  H.,  and  May,  M.,  op.  cit.,  Book  I,  p.  102. 
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24  or  more,  considered  by  Hartshorne  and  May  to  be  significantly 
dishonest.  Only  16%  of  the  institution  boys  had  scores  of  24  or 
over.  Of  the  Rochester  group,  23%  of  the  public  school  boys 
scored  24  or  above;  12%  of  the  institution  boys  reached  or  ex- 
ceeded this  critical  score. 

The  implications  of  these  results  are  that  the  marked  differ- 
ences found  between  the  two  groups  occur  because  the  defenses  of 
the  delinquent  boy,  committed  to  an  institution,  are  down.  He  has 
no  need  to  appear  better  than  he  is,  because  he  has  been  caught 
and  punished  for  a real  delinquency.  He  can  be  quite  frank  in 
admitting  these  newer  and  mysterious  shortcomings  that  the  items 
in  this  test  attempt  to  measure.  The  public  school  boy,  on  the 
other  hand,  feels  the  need  of  keeping  up  a favorable  impression. 
He  cannot  afford  to  admit  failure  to  follow  approved  ways  of 
behavior,  for  to  do  so  might  invite  inquiry  which  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  meet. 


SWEET  PERSONAL  ATTITUDES  TEST 

No  significant  differences  between  the  mean  of  the  institution 
and  the  public  school  boys  were  found  in  any  of  the  seven  cate- 
gories of  this  test,  either  among  the  New  York  or  Rochester 
groups.  The  New  York  institution  boys  are,  however,  considerably 
less  critical  of  themselves  than  are  the  New  York  public  school 
boys;  the  differences  between  the  means,  divided  by  the  standard 
error  of  the  differences  is  — 2.76;  if  this  were  accompanied  by 
wide  differences  in  the  distribution  of  scores,  much  more  signifi- 
cance might  be  attached  to  the  result.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  percentage  of  institution  boys  with  scores  1 stand- 
ard deviation  above  the  mean  of  the  control  group  is  not  statisti- 
cally significant ; divided  by  the  standard  error  of  the  difference  in 
percentage,  the  quotient  is  — 1.25.  To  satisfy  the  generally  used 
criterion  for  statistical  reliability  this  should  be  plus  or  minus  3. 
The  statistical  results  are  given  in  full  in  Tables  VIII  and  IX. 

None  of  the  scores  in  any  of  the  other  categories  of  the  Sweet 
test  can  be  interpreted  to  show  differences  either  in  means  or  in 
the  distribution  of  cases.  The  overlapping  in  all  the  tests  is  practi- 
cally the  same,  with  only  slight  variations  in  the  percentages  of  one 
group  lying  outside  the  other  in  either  direction.  The  New  York 
institution  boys  seem  slightly  more  homogeneous  than  do  the  pub- 
lic school  boys  and  could  not  be  differentiated  on  the  basis  of  any 
of  the  scores. 

The  results  from  the  Rochester  group  bear  out  these  findings 
except  that  the  differences  in  Self-Criticism  are  less  marked.  None 
of  these  differences  between  the  means  are  significant  and  the  over- 
lapping is  so  complete  that  the  delinquent  boys  could  not  be  se- 
lected by  any  of  the  tests. 
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TABLE  VIII 

Results  of  Sweet  Personal  Attitudes  Test  Applied  to  New  York 
Delinquent  and  Nondelinquent  Boys 
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TABLE  IX 

Results  of  Sweet  Test  of  Personal  Attitudes  Applied  to  Rochester 
Delinquent  and  Nondelinquent  Boys 
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COMPARISON  WITH  SWEET  NORMS 

That  the  Sweet  test  failed  to  give  any  significant  results  either  in 
differences  between  the  means  or  in  the  overlapping  of  the  scores 
of  delinquent  and  nondelinquent  boys  may  not  mean  that  it  is  with- 
out value  in  a study  of  this  kind.  Before  reaching  such  a conclu- 
sion a careful  study  of  individual  cases  should  be  made  to  discover 
any  differences  which  are  obscured  by  the  group  treatment  of  the 
result.  To  accomplish  this,  a score  by  score  comparison  with 
Sweet’s  criteria  for  maladjustment  has  been  made  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  given  in  his  manual.  Here  Sweet  mentions 
positive  values  which  may  be  found  in  the  test.  His  statements 
follow : 

1.  Discovering  boys  who  have  emotional  and  behavior  problems. 

A.  At  least  30  points  less  in  Criticism  of  Self  than  in  Criticism  of  the 
Average  Boy  is  apt  to  indicate  the  boy  who  will  not  accept  blame  for  his 
faults,  who  is  unpopular,  and  who  is  making  a poor  group  adjustment. 

This  criterion  applied  to  individual  scores  selected  8%  of  the 
New  York  institution  boys,  and  9%  of  the  New  York  public 
school  boys;  in  the  Rochester  group  15%  of  the  institution  boys 
and  21%  of  the  public  school  boys  fell  in  this  category.  The  dif- 
ferences are  so  slight  that  this  measure  fails  entirely  to  select  boys 
known  to  be  socially  maladjusted  from  those  without  such  definite 
records. 

B.  High  scores,  say  30  and  over  in  all  three  of  Self-Criticism,  Criticism 
of  the  Average  Boy,  and  Feeling  of  Differences,  are  apt  to  point  to  the  boy 
who  is  lonesome,  feels  insecure,  is  tempted  to  run  away,  likes  to  be  by  him- 
self, is  bashful  and  a poor  mixer. 

The  foregoing  classification  selected  only  5%  of  the  New  York 
delinquent  boys  and  19%  of  the  New  York  nondelinquents;  10% 
of  the  Rochester  delinquents  and  15%  of  the  Rochester  nondelin- 
quents. This  criterion  does  not  distinguish  the  delinquents.  If  the 
test  is  adequate,  the  delinquent  boy  is  evidently  not  describable  in 
these  terms. 

C.  At  least  30  points  more  in  Superiority  than  in  Inferiority  usually 
indicates  high  feeling  of  superiority. 

Of  the  New  York  delinquents,  18%  have  such  scores,  17%  of 
the  New  York  nondelinquents  are  similarly  described;  23%  of 
the  Rochester  delinquents  and  29%  of  the  nondelinquents  are 
included  in  this  classification.  This  criterion  of  maladjustment 
does  not  apply  to  the  delinquent  boys  any  more  accurately  than  do 
the  preceding  two. 

D.  Being  among  the  lowest  quarter  of  the  boys  tested  in  Superiority 
score,  while  being  in  the  top  quarter  in  Inferiority  scores,  clearly  indicates 
a feeling  of  inferiority. 
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Only  1%  of  the  New  York  delinquents  showed  such  clear  in- 
feriority feelings  as  compared  with  3%  of  the  nondelinquents.  In 
the  Rochester  groups  4%  were  selected  from  both  groups. 

2.  Throwing  Light  on  other  Traits  than  those  Directly  Measured  by  the 
Test. 

A.  Boys  with  a score  of  over  20  in  Deviation  from  the  Group  Idea  of  the 
Right  are  apt  to  be  quite  unpopular  with  their  fellows,  to  be  non-cooperative 
and  dishonest  in  school.  The  same  is  true  of  boys  with  low  social  insight, 
say  with  scores  of  8 and  under. 

Our  results  differ  markedly  from  Sweet’s  norms  for  the  aver- 
age boy’s  Deviation  from  the  Group  Idea  of  Right.  Our  average 
score  varies  from  30.04  to  36.04,  while  Sweet  reports  an  average 
score  of  10.42  with  a standard  deviation  of  6.17  for  his  12-year- 
old  boys.  If  Sweet’s  critical  score  of  over  20  in  Deviation  from 
the  Group  Idea  of  Right  is  accepted  for  this  group,  92%  of  the 
New  York  institution  boys  and  87%  of  the  public  school  boys 
and  88%  of  the  Rochester  institution  boys  and  94%  of  the  public 
school  boys  would  be  “apt  to  be  quite  unpopular  with  their  fellows, 
to  be  non-cooperative  and  dishonest  in  school.” 

Any  such  interpretation  of  the  results  would  be  obviously 
absurd.  Evidently  Sweet’s  norm  for  the  average  boy’s  deviation 
from  the  Group  Idea  of  Right  can  not  be  applied  to  this  group 
under  consideration.  The  critical  score  in  Social  Insight  also  has 
little  meaning  for  these  groups.  It  selected  none  of  the  delinquent 
boys,  3%  of  the  New  York  public  school  boys  and  2%  of  the 
Rochester  public  school  boys. 

In  fairness  to  the  test  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Sweet 
test  was  standardized  on  groups  of  boys  who  had  been  engaged 
in  some  cooperative  enterprise  over  a period  of  time,  such  as  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  club  or  class  where  there  had  been  an  opportunity  for 
the  boys  to  discover  what  the  rest  of  the  group  thought  about 
various  things.  The  boys  reported  in  this  study  were  selected  on 
the  basis  of  their  chronological  age  without  reference  to  class 
grouping.  In  no  case  was  the  testing  done  with  any  group  selected 
on  the  basis  of  any  previous  shared  activity.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  startling  differences  found  between  the  average  boy’s 
Deviation  from  the  Group  Idea  of  Right  and  the  boys  in  this 
study  may  be  partly  explained  on  this  basis.  If  this  test  is  to  be 
applied,  however,  to  scattered  populations,  it  should  be  restand- 
ardized on  that  basis  lest  serious  misinterpretations  of  the  results 
occur.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  standardized  also  as  an  unsigned 
measure  to  control  the  deception  common  to  signed  reports.  That 
Sweet  himself  is  not  satisfied  with  his  own  norms  in  this  regard  is 
evidenced  by  his  statement  that,6  “the  scoring  method  used  for  de- 
termining Deviation  from  the  Accepted  Idea  of  the  Right  and 


8 Sweet,  Lennig,  The  Measurement  of  Personal  Attitudes  in  Younger  Boys,  p.  50. 
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Peculiarity  of  Interest  needs  to  be  further  checked,  as  reliability 
in  these  categories  shows  wide  variation.” 

A careful  examination  of  the  groups  included  in  the  present 
testing  failed  to  reveal  any  other  factors  which  might  account  for 
the  test  results.  The  verbal  intelligence  of  the  New  York  groups 
is  certainly  inferior,  a fact  which  might  affect  the  test  results,  but 
this  is  not  true  of  the  Rochester  groups  and  the  same  results  were 
found  there.  There  were  only  two  boys  with  zero  scores  on  the 
Sweet  test  included  in  the  New  York  delinquent  groups,  and  two 
in  the  New  York  nondelinquent  group.  These  boys  were  included 
because  their  scores  in  all  the  other  tests  gave  evidence  of  ability 
to  understand  what  was  required.  Among  the  Rochester  institu- 
tion boys  were  two  with  zero  scores — none  among  the  public 
school  boys.  Hence  differences  from  the  Sweet  norms  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  the  inclusion  of  any  appreciable  number  of  scores 
showing  complete  lack  of  insight  into  the  test  situation.  The 
methods  of  scoring  also  were  carefully  checked,  lest  some  error 
had  occurred. 

The  implications  of  the  data  from  the  application  of  the  Sweet 
test  to  these  groups  under  consideration  are,  that  in  its  present 
form,  the  test  does  not  differentiate  12  and  13-year-old  white  boys 
known  to  be  delinquent  from  white  boys  of  the  same  age  who  are 
nondelinquent. 

ROGERS  TEST  OF  PERSONALITY  ADJUSTMENT 

If  complete  dependence  upon  the  ability  to  differentiate  be- 
tween two  groups  were  placed  upon  differentiation  of  the  means, 
the  Rogers  test  also  would  have  to  be  considered  unequal  to  the 
task.  There  were  no  statistically  significant  differences  in  the 
means  of  the  various  scores  in  the  test,  either  for  the  New  York 
or  for  the  Rochester  groups.  Furthermore,  there  was  some  contra- 
diction in  the  direction  of  the  differences  that  did  exist.  In  the 
New  York  group,  the  Social  Maladjustment  score  was  much 
higher  for  the  delinquents  than  for  the  nondelinquents,  with  a 
difference  in  the  means  closely  approaching  complete  statistical 
reliability,  2.94.  The  Rochester  group  showed  a slightly  higher 
Social  Maladjustment  average  score  for  the  public  school  boys 
than  for  the  institution  boys.  The  New  York  boys  gave  evidence 
of  only  slight  differences  between  the  two  groups  with  regard  to 
Family  Maladjustment;  the  Rochester  delinquent  boys  had  much 
higher  scores  than  the  nondelinquents  on  this  part  of  the  test 
though  the  difference  of  2.71  was  not  great  enough  to  be  statisti- 
cally significant.  The  results  are  shown  in  Tables  X and  XI. 

A study  of  the  distribution  of  the  scores  of  the  New  York 
groups  suggests  that  there  are  differences  which  are  not  revealed 
by  the  means  of  the  two  groups.  In  the  first  score,  Personal  In- 
feriority, the  resemblance  between  the  two  groups  as  evidenced  by 
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TABLE  X 

Results  of  Rogers  Test  of  Personality  Adjustment  Applied  to  80  New  York 
Delinquent  and  100  Nondelinquent  Boys 
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1.19 

2.81 

2.36 
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{Non-Del. 

36.18 

8.65 

.865 

16 

their  self-report  is  close.  The  Social  Maladjustment  scores,  how- 
ever, demonstrate  a marked  difference  in  the  spread  of  the  results. 
Of  the  institution  boys,  64%  exceed  the  mean  of  the  public  school 
boys,  with  34%  of  the  institution  boys’  scores  lying  more  than  one 
standard  deviation  above  the  mean  of  the  public  school  group, 
whereas  only  14%  of  the  public  school  boys’  scores  are  to  be 
found  in  that  area. 

Similarly,  in  the  Family  Maladjustment  scores,  although  the 
differences  between  the  means  of  the  two  groups  are  slight,  the 
New  York  institution  boys  show  a high  standard  deviation  in  this 
characteristic,  so  that  27%  of  the  delinquents  are  to  be  found  with 
scores  more  than  1 standard  deviation  above  the  mean  of  the  con- 
trol group. 

There  is  little  difference  in  the  daydreaming  scores  for  the 
two  groups.  This  is  to  be  expected,  for  the  delinquent  child  as  a 
rule  is  not  a daydreamer.  He  is  too  active  to  work  out  a highly 
complicated  fantasy  life;  his  maladjustment  is  not  expressed  in 
that  form.  The  very  fact  that  he  has  found  his  way  into  an  insti- 
tution indicates  that  his  behavior  has  been  aggressive  rather  than 
retiring. 

When  the  total  scores  of  the  New  York  groups  are  consid- 
ered, the  institution  boys  have  a higher  average  (though  not  sta- 
tistically significant)  ; 59%  are  to  be  found  above  the  mean  of  the 
control  group,  and  30%  of  the  scores  fall  more  than  one  standard 
deviation  above  the  mean  of  the  control,  whereas  only  16%  of  the 
control  group  scores  are  in  that  area. 
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TABLE  XI 


Results  of  Rogers  Test  of  Personality  Adjustment  Applied  to  43 
Rochester  Delinquent  and  48  Nondelinquent  Boys 
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The  results  from  the  Rochester  group  do  not  parallel  the  New 
York  results;  the  differences  between  the  means  are  not  statisti- 
cally significant,  and  the  distribution  of  scores  indicates  that  there 
is  less  similarity  between  the  groups  as  represented  by  their  scores 
in  Personal  Inferiority  and  Family  Maladjustment  than  in  Social 
Maladjustment.  Here,  as  in  the  other  groups,  the  daydreaming 
scores  do  not  apply  with  great  force  to  the  groups  as  a whole, 
though  they  may  apply  to  individual  boys. 

The  Family  Maladjustment  score  shows  65%  of  the  institution 
boys  exceeding  the  mean  of  the  control  group,  with  35%  falling 
more  than  one  standard  deviation  above  the  mean  of  the  control. 
In  the  total  score,  the  differences  between  the  means  are  not  sta- 
tistically significant,  but  30%  of  the  institution  boys  are  to  be 
found  outside  the  limits  defined  by  one  standard  deviation  above 
the  mean. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  New  York  boys  and  the  Rochester 
boys  from  the  institutions  for  delinquents  are  recording  their  mal- 
adjustments as  falling  in  different  areas,  at  the  same  time  the  test 
gives  evidence  of  unequal  distribution  of  scores  between  the  delin- 
quents and  nondelinquents  which  suggests  further  analysis. 

To  carry  out  this  analysis,  it  seemed  important  to  determine  a 
critical  score  for  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  test.  It  was  consid- 
ered that  any  score  more  than  one  standard  deviation  above  the 
mean  of  the  control  group  could  be  considered  high,  possibly  sug- 
gesting maladjustment  in  that  particular  area.  High  scores  in  each 
category  were  so  determined  for  both  the  New  York  and  the 
Rochester  groups,  and  compared  with  the  high  scores  given  by 
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Rogers  as  symptomatic  of  maladjustment.  A fairly  close  corre- 
spondence was  found  between  Rogers’  critical  scores  and  our  own, 
based  on  the  standard  deviations  of  the  control  groups.  The  com- 
parisons are  shown  in  Table  XII. 

TABLE  XII 

Comparison  of  Critical  Scores  on  Rogers  Test 

Critical  Scores  for  New  York  and  Rochester  Groups  Are  Scores  One 
Standard  Deviation  Above  the  Mean  of  Each  Control  Group 


New  York  Rochester  Rogers 

Public  School  Public  School  High  Score 


Personal  Inferiority  16  and  above  16  and  above  16  and  above 

Social  Maladjustment  16  and  above  18  and  above  15  and  above 

Family  Maladjustment  13  and  above  12  and  above  11  and  above 

Daydreaming  6 and  above  5 and  above  4 and  above 

Total  Score  44  and  above  44  and  above  44  and  above 


On  the  basis  of  these  critical  scores  a study  was  made  of  all 
groups  to  determine  how  many  boys  of  each  group  would  be 
picked  out  by  having  high  scores.  Rogers  believes  that  a child 
with  no  high  scores  is  not  likely  to  be  maladjusted,  and  a child 
who  makes  high  scores  in  more  than  one  area  is  very  likely  to  be 
maladjusted. 

The  results  of  this  individual  analysis  are  presented  in  Table 
XIII.  Though  none  of  the  differences  in  percentages  is  statisti- 
cally significant,  there  is  evident  consistency  in  the  direction  of  the 
results  that  indicates  that  high  scores  on  this  test  do  select  more 
delinquent  than  nondelinquent  boys.  This  first  comparison  is 
made,  using  the  critical  scores  as  obtained  from  the  New  York 
control  group,  showing  the  percentage  of  boys  having  scores  above 
this  critical  point  (established  as  one  standard  deviation  above  the 
mean  of  the  New  York  control  group). 

TABLE  XIII 

Comparison  of  Percentages  of  Individual  Cases  on  the  Basis  of  Num- 
ber of  Rogers  Test  Scores  at  Least  One  Standard  Deviation 
Above  the  Mean  of  the  New  York  Control  Group 


Number  of  Scores 

At  least  1(7  above 

Mean  of  New  York 

Control  Group 

Percentage  of  Boys 

New  York 

Rochester 

Delinquent 

Non- 

Delinquent 

Delinquent 

Non- 

Delinquent 

o 

37 

47 

46.5 

34 

i 

26 

37 

21.5 

44 

2 

13 

7 

14 

10 

3 

16.5 

8 

9 

8 

4 

2.5 

1 

9 

4 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 
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The  results  here  shown  suggest  that  delinquents  do  tend  to 
express  more  serious  maladjustments  than  do  nondelinquent  boys 
on  this  test ; and  that  there  is  evidently  no  one  area  which  is  more 
diagnostic  than  another,  but  that  three  high  scores  or  more  are 
probably  significant.  When  the  comparisons  are  made,  using 
Rogers’  own  high  scores  as  norms,  the  differences  in  percentages 
are  more  marked.  (See  Table  XIV.) 


TABLE  XIV 

Comparison  of  Percentages  of  Individual  Cases  on  the  Basis  of  the 
Number  of  Scores  Above  Rogers’  High  Scores 


Number  of  Scores 

Above  Rogers’ 

High  Scores 

Percentage  of  Boys 

New  York 

Rochester 

Delinquent 

Non- 

Delinquent 

Delinquent 

Non- 

Delinquent 

o 

25 

28 

33 

25 

l 

29 

36 

30 

38 

2 

15 

22 

11.5 

23 

3 

19 

9 

14 

6 

4 

5 

5 

7 

8 

5 

7.5 

0 

4.5 

0 

There  is  no  clear-cut  division  between  the  delinquent  and  non- 
delinquent groups  on  this  test,  but  32%  of  the  New  York  delin- 
quents and  26%  of  the  Rochester  delinquents,  compared  with  14% 
of  nondelinquents  in  both  cities,  have  3 or  more  high  scores.  Cer- 
tainly all  boys  with  serious  personality  problems  are  not  in  institu- 
tions for  delinquents,  but  if  our  concept  of  delinquency  as  social 
maladjustment  is  valid,  we  might  reasonably  expect  a much 
greater  proportion  of  delinquents  reporting  themselves  as  malad- 
justed than  actually  do.  The  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  delin- 
quent boys  would  be  considered  normal  by  this  test  cannot  be  over- 
looked. The  Rogers  test,  then,  is  only  partially  adequate  for  dif- 
ferentiating delinquent  from  nondelinquent  boys. 

PINTNER  SCHOOL  OPINION  TEST 

The  results  of  the  School  Opinion  test  are  available  in  com- 
plete form  for  only  the  New  York  and  California  groups.  The 
testing  schedule  in  Rochester  had  to  lie  cut  short,  and  this  test 
was  omitted. 

The  results  for  the  New  York  group  were  scored  in  several 
ways  to  determine  the  value  of  the  various  parts  of  the  test.  The 
results  are  presented  in  Table  XV.  The  scoring  for  tests  II,  III 
and  IV  is  in  crude  form,  with  one  point  credit  for  each  response 
indicating  a favorable  attitude  toward  school.  The  Word  Cross 
Out  Test,  I,  is  scored  with  negative  and  positive  values  for  each 
word  according  to  their  discriminative  ability,  as  determined  by 
Pintner,  in  the  application  of  the  test  to  public  school  children. 
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TABLE  XV 


Results  of  Modified  Pintner  School  Opinion  Test  Applied  to  80 
New  York  Delinquent  and  100  Nondelinquent  Boys 


Pintner 

School 

Opinion 

Test 

Mean 

<7 

C 

M 

Diff.  of 
Means 

<J 

Diff. 

Diff. 

<J 

Diff. 

Percentage  of  Boys 

Above 
Mean  of 
Control 

At  Least 
1(7  Above 
Mean  of 
Control 

At  Least 

1 a Below 
Mean  of 
Control 

II  and 

III  SDel. 

25.94 

8.94 

1.01 

—3.22 

1.13 

—2.88 

39 

21 

37 

iNon-D. 

29.16 

5.02 

.50 

18 

16 

I,  II  and 

III  . SDel. 

23.96 

12.903 

1.44 

-4.51 

1.78 

—2.54 

36 

16 

32 

iNon-D. 

28.47 

10.53 

1.05 

19 

15 

11,111 

and  IV.  )Del- 

45.71 

10.59 

1.19 

—3.28 

1.38 

—2.48 

40 

23 

36 

l Non-D. 

48.99 

7.08 

.71 

16 

15 

I.  II,  III 

andlV.JDel- 

43.50 

14.34 

1.58 

—4.13 

2.06 

—2.00 

37 

19 

27 

}Non-D. 

47.63 

13.24 

1.32 

11 

17 

The  sum  of  Tests  II  and  III,  questions  of  the  Yes-No  type 
concerning  school  affairs  seems  to  have  the  greatest  discrimina- 
tive value  for  the  delinquent  group  in  spite  of  the  limited  number 
of  items  (45).  The  addition  of  the  Word  Cross  Out  and  Social 
Distance  scores  are  of  little  value.  The  difference  between  the 
means  becomes  statistically  less  significant  by  adding  Test  I or  IV, 
or  both  I and  IV.  Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  delinquents  have 
scores  outside  the  limits  defined  by  one  standard  deviation  below 
the  mean  of  the  control  group  when  Tests  II  and  III  are  used 
alone.  Thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  delinquents  fall  outside  of 
these  limits  when  the  scores  of  Tests  I,  II  and  III  are  summed,  and 
36%  are  so  defined  when  the  Social  Distance  Score,  Test  IV,  is 
added  to  the  original  score  of  Tests  II  and  III.  When  all  four 
are  summed,  only  27%  of  the  delinquents  fall  one  standard  devia- 
tion or  more  below  the  mean  of  the  control  group.  Hence  the 
measures  which  are  of  particular  importance  in  the  differentiation 
of  the  delinquents  from  the  nondelinquents  for  this  sample  are 
Tests  II  and  III. 

The  fact  that  there  are  marked  differences  in  the  means  in 
each  combination  and  that  the  distribution  of  scores  differs  for 
the  two  groups  suggests  that  the  test  has  promise  for  discrimina- 
tive value  in  this  field.  The  need  of  further  investigation  by  this 
measure  in  its  more  complete  form  is  clearly  indicated,  since  the 
few  items  used  in  this  study  have  indicated  important  differences 
in  school  docility. 


PERSEVERATION  TESTS 

Five  tests  of  motor  perseveration  were  applied,  but,  of  these, 
one  had  to  be  eliminated  because  of  the  impossibility  of  scoring 
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the  results  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  So,  in  the  final  scoring, 
the  tests  used  were  z,  s,  w,  and  e. 

The  scoring  of  the  tests  presented  many  difficulties.  One 
method  has  been  to  subtract  the  score  made  in  a habitual  opera- 
tion from  that  made  in  one  so  modified  that  the  habit  would  tend 
to  interfere  with  it.  In  Lankes’7  tests  of  motor  perseveration,  the 
score  was  a coefficient  showing  the  disturbance  caused  by  rapid 
change  to  an  activity  of  a similar  kind.  Efficiency  was  repre- 
sented by  the  number  of  letters  correctly  written  in  30  seconds, 
with  one  point  off  for  every  mistake  in  sequence. 

Stephenson,8  whose  instructions  for  the  test  have  been  fol- 
lowed, has  not  definitely  decided  upon  a scoring  method  for  the 
tests.  Regarding  the  /^-measure,  he  writes, 

The  method  (of  scoring)  chosen,  however,  must  depend  upon  correla- 
tional findings  and  only  when  these  are  available  can  we  decide  which  to 
employ.  The  method  of  scoring,  the  technique  and  standardization  of  the 
test,  the  suitability  of  various  tests  for  different  conditions,  etc.,  are  matters 
that  must  await  work  which  shows  contact  of  the  tests  with  psychiatrical 
material. 

Since  such  material  is  not  available,  the  scoring  of  these  per- 
severation tests  had  to  be  worked  out  for  this  particular  study. 
The  method  devised  takes  account  first  of  the  average  speed  of  the 
habituated  activity,  called  the  ;r-score.  The  first  p- score  is  the 
quotient  of  the  number  of  letters  written  in  the  reversed  activity 
divided  by  the  number  written  in  the  habituated  activity,  x.  The 
second  p- score  is  the  quotient  of  twice  the  number  of  reversed 
letters  written  in  perfect  sequence  in  the  straight-forward-reverse 
test  divided  by  the  initial  score,  x.  The  third  p-score  is  the  quo- 
tient of  twice  the  number  of  reversed  letters  in  perfect  sequence 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  letters  written  in  the  straight- 
forward-reverse test.  That  is  to  say,  px  is  a measure  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  reversed  activity  is  slowed  down  by  the  habitual 
activity;  p2  measures  the  extent  to  which  the  straightforward- 
reverse  activity  is  slowed  down  by  the  habitual  activity ; p3  is  a 
measure  of  the  disturbance  caused  by  rapid  change  to  an  activity 
of  a similar  kind. 

The  significant  aspect  of  the  scoring  is  that  it  is  so  computed 
that  a score  of  1 in  each  of  the  /^-scores  means  that  there  has 
been  no  interference  in  the  performance  of  the  new  activity.  The 
person  who  changes  rapidly,  with  no  tendency  for  the  mental 
processes  to  have  a lag  or  inertia,  will  gain  a score  of  1 in  each  of 
the  measures.  The  influence  of  the  lag  is  greatest  at  0,  which 
indicates  that  there  has  been  complete  inability  to  carry  on  the 
new  task  in  the  face  of  the  old.  The  tests  are  easily  and  accu- 
rately scored  by  this  method ; and  the  resulting  quotients  are 
readily  interpretable.  The  correlations  of  the  second  and  third 


7 Lankes,  op.  cit. 

8 Stephenson,  op.  at.,  p.  19. 
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p- measures  with  the  initial  score  are  very  close  to  zero,  hence  a 
measure  of  perseveration,  independent  of  the  speed  on  the  initial 
habitual  activity  has  been  derived.  The  value  of  the  first  p- score 
as  a true  measure  of  perseveration  is  less  certain.  The  correlation 
coefficients  are  shown  in  Table  XVI. 

TABLE  XVI 

Correlations  of  Initial  Score  With  Perseveration  Measures 

f Initial  Score  and  pi  r 

New  York  Delinquents -{  Initial  Score  and  pa  r 

[ Initial  Score  and  p3  r 
\ Initial  Score  and  pi  r 

New  York  Nondelinquents i Initial  Score  and  pa  r 

[ Initial  Score  and  />3  r 


= —.62 
= —.03 
= — .05 
= —.31 
= —.13 
= —.04 


Consideration  of  the  average  scores  for  the  New  York  institu- 
tion boys  and  the  public  school  boys  shows  that  the  differences 
between  the  means  of  the  two  groups  on  the  initial  score  and  the 
first  and  second  perseveration  score  are  not  statistically  significant. 
The  differences  of  the  means  on  the  third  p- score,  which  measures 
the  disturbance  caused  by  the  rapid  change  to  an  activity  of  a 
similar  kind,  is  statistically  significant.  The  quotient  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  means  divided  by  the  standard  error  of  the 
difference  is  — 3.91,  with  the  delinquents  showing  greater  evi- 
dence of  the  lag  of  one  activity  interfering  with  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  next.  Furthermore,  the  standard  deviation  of 
the  delinquent  group  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  nondelin- 
quents; only  39%  of  the  delinquents  exceed  the  mean  of  the 
control  group,  and  31%  of  the  delinquents  have  scores  more  than 
one  standard  deviation  below  the  mean  of  the  control  group. 
(See  Table  XVII.) 


TABLE  XVII 


Results  of  Stephenson  Perseveration  Tests  Applied  to  80 
New  York  Delinquent  and  100  Nondelinquent  Boys 


Percentage  of  Boys 

Diff.  of 

Diff. 

At  Least 

At  Least 

Category 

Mean 

<T 

<J 

Means 

<j 

Above 

hr  Above 

1 ff  Below 

M 

Diff. 

Mean  of 

Mean  of 

Mean  of 

Control 

Control 

Control 

labitual 

Activity  x SDel. 

30.28 

5.09 

.57 

—1.67 

—2.41 

46 

13 

30 

y {Non-D. 

31.95 

3.90 

.39 

22 

18 

fDel. 

.705 

.149 

.016 

- .025 

—1.22 

42 

14 

26 

JNon-D. 

.730 

.122 

.012 

19 

17 

$Del. 

.583 

.182 

.02 

— .067 

—2.66 

37 

13 

30 

iNon-D. 

.650 

.149 

.015 

14 

25 

$Del. 

.773 

.190 

.021 

— .099 

—3.91 

39 

0 

31 

} Non-D. 

.872 

.14 

.014 

0 

16 
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The  Rochester  results  point  in  the  same  direction,  but  the 
difference  is  not  statistically  significant,  and  the  variation  in  the 
distribution  is  not  so  marked,  though  an  examination  of  the  fre- 
quency of  the  two  Rochester  groups,  even  with  the  small  numbers, 
shows  a greater  tendency  for  the  means  of  the  delinquents  on 
the  />3-score  to  be  lower  and  for  the  spread  of  scores  to  be 
greater.  (See  Table  XVIII.) 

TABLE  XVIII 

Results  of  Stephenson  Perseveration  Tests  Applied  to  43  Rochester 
Delinquent  and  48  Nondelinquent  Boys 


Category 

Mean 

<T 

a 

M 

niff,  of 
Means 

Diff. 

Percentage  of  Boys 

At  Least 

1 a Above 
Mean  of 
Control 

At  Least 

Iff  Belov 
Mean  oj 
Control 
\ 

<T 

Diff. 

Above 
Mean  of 
Control 

Habitual 

Activity  a;  Del. 

33.80 

3.10 

.47 

1.72 

2.27 

65 

23 

5 

Activity  at. ^Non  D 

32.08 

4.12 

.59 

19 

19 

p,  JDel. 

.705 

.100 

.015 

- .028 

—1.306 

37 

9 

12 

(Non-D. 

.733 

.101 

.014 

17 

10 

f>a  5 Del. 

.649 

.158 

.02 

— .064 

—2.33 

37 

12 

35 

(Non-D. 

.713 

.11 

016 

13 

11 

P3  5 Del. 

.877 

.107 

.016 

— .051 

—2.24 

40 

0 

23 

" (Non-D. 

.923 

.091 

.013 

0 

19 

These  findings  are  important  and  lead  to  a need  for  more 
careful  study  of  this  characteristic.  There  was  considerable 
bunching  of  the  scores  near  the  upper  end  of  the  distribution 
among  the  control  groups,  which  suggests  that  the  tests  used  were 
too  easy  for  many  of  the  boys.  The  range  and  variety  of  the 
tests  should  be  increased,  keeping  the  measures  uniform  in  content 
of  material  as  far  as  possible,  adding  tests  of  greater  difficulty 
and  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  nature  of  the  task  in  a form 
which  will  not  admit  of  deception  in  carrying  out  the  procedure. 

Evidently  there  is  a tendency  for  these  tests  of  motor  per- 
severation to  select  delinquent  boys  to  a greater  extent  than  non- 
delinquent boys.9  The  data  suggest  the  existence  of  a psycho- 
logical characteristic  which  is  apparently  associated  with  deviation 
from  acceptable  social  conduct  and  can  be  measured  objectively. 


9 In  the  light  of  these  results  possibly  Professor  Spearman’s  hope  for  future  work 
on  perseveration  may  be  realized.  He  says: 

“When  once  the  pack  of  modern  investigators  can  be  called  off  the  many  false 
scents  of  illusory  faculties  to  this  genuine  trail;  when  the  perseveration,  already 
measurable  even  by  groups,  has  been  evaluated  for  persons  of  diverse  age,  sex,  char- 
acter and  social  status;  when  the  connection  has  been  traced  out  which  it  bears  to 
success  in  different  branches  of  education  and  varieties  of  vocation— then  perhaps 
psychological  science  will  have  made  a second  advance  not  much  less  in  magnitude 
than  that  which  is  being  achieved  with  respect  to  ‘intelligence.’  ” 

Spearman,  C.,  Abilities  of  Man,  p.  307. 
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The  test  has  a further  advantage  in  that  it  is  not  dependent  upon 
previous  educational  training ; the  only  ability  presupposed  is 
writing  various  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

RESULTS  OF  TESTS  WITH  CALIFORNIA  GROUPS 

Because  the  California  delinquent  and  nondelinquent  groups 
are  strictly  equated  on  none  of  the  factors  of  age,  intelligence  or 
social  status,  the  results  are  presented  apart  from  the  New  York 
and  Rochester  groups. 

There  are  30  delinquent  boys  and  30  nondelinquent  boys  in 
this  group.  The  numbers  are  small,  but  the  entire  12-  and  13- 
year-old  population  of  the  correctional  institution  is  included.  The 
30  nondelinquents  are  11-  and  12-year-old  boys  from  a junior  high 
school. 

The  difference  between  the  two  groups  can  be  seen  from 
Table  XIX. 


TABLE  XIX 

Comparison  of  Chronological  Age  and  Intelligence  Test  Quotients 

of  California  Boys 


No. 

Chron. 

Age 

Pintner 

Non-Language 

Pintner 

Rapid  Survey 

Combined  Tests 

Mean 

T.Q. 

a 

Mean 

T.Q. 

<r 

Mean 

T.Q. 

<T 

Institution 

30 

30 

13.34 

12.28 

109.80 

125.90 

14.24 

12.24 

90.60 

118.30 

19.09 

9.56 

103.30 

122.80 

14.48 

9.62 

Public  School  

It  is  evident  that  the  delinquent  group  is  older,  and  markedly 
inferior  to  the  nondelinquent  group  on  the  two  intelligence  meas- 
ures. The  difference  between  the  means  of  the  intelligence  index 
is  statistically  significant,  — 6.13. 

In  social  status,  also,  the  delinquents  are  inferior.  Here,  as 
before,  the  father’s  occupation  is  taken  as  the  index  of  socio- 
economic status. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  delinquents  are  found  in  the  two 
lowest  occupational  levels;  only  43%  of  the  nondelinquents  are 
similarly  placed.  (See  Table  XX.) 


TABLE  XX 

Distribution  of  Fathers’  Occupatiions  According  to  Sims 
Socio-Economic  Scale  for  California  Boys 


Percentage 

of  Fathers 

in  Class 

No. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Institution 

30 

3 

7 

20 

40 

30 

Public  School 

30 

7 

20 

30 

40 

3 
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ATTITUDES  S-A  TEST 


In  the  Attitudes  S-A  test  this  group  of  delinquent  boys  is 
slightly  less  honest  than  the  nondelinquents,  reversing  the  results 
found  among  the  Rochester  and  New  York  groups.  The  difference 
between  their  means  is  not  statistically  significant.  The  distribu- 
tion of  scores  shows  63%  of  the  delinquents  above  the  mean  of 
the  control  group,  and  47%  above  the  limits  defined  by  one 
standard  deviation  above  the  mean  of  the  control.  (Table  XXI.) 

TABLE  XXI 

Comparison  ok  Scores  on  the  Attitudes  S-A  Test  Calikornia  Boys 


Mean 

Score 

a 

a 

M 

Diff.  of 
Means 

Institution  

15.57 

5.87 

1.07 

2.3 

Public  School 

13.27 

6.52 

1.19 

Diff. 

Percentage  of  Boys 

At  Least 

At  Least 

G 

G 

Above 

1 o’  Above 

1 <r  Below 

Diff. 

Diff. 

Mean  of 

Mean  of 

Mean  of 

Control 

Control 

Control 

1.60 

1.44 

63 

30 

7 

17 

17 

Seven  per  cent  of  the  delinquents  are  definitely  dishonest, 
according  to  Hartshorne  and  May’s  criterion  of  a score  of  24  or 
more  as  indicative  of  untruthfulness.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  non- 
delinquents are  dishonest  by  this  criterion. 

If  the  intelligence  and  social  status  of  the  nondelinquent  group 
were  more  nearly  like  that  of  the  delinquents,  it  is  likely  that  the 
results  of  the  California  boys  would  be  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  Eastern  results.  Honesty  tends  to  increase  with  intelligence, 
and  to  a less  extent  with  higher  social  status,  as  shown  by  the 
Character  Education  Inquiry.  We  might  reasonably  have  expected 
a statistically  significant  difference  between  the  groups  on  the 
Attitudes  S-A  test  in  the  direction  of  greater  honesty  for  the 
junior  high  school  boys.  The  fact  that  this  did  not  occur  indicates 
that  our  previous  finding  of  greater  honesty  for  the  delinquent  boy 
who  has  been  caught,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  public  school 
boy  of  similar  intelligence  and  social  status,  was  not  far  wrong. 

SWEET  TEST  OF  PERSONAL  ATTITUDES 

The  differences  on  the  Sweet  test  are  more  marked  than  those 
of  any  of  the  other  tests.  The  differences  between  the  means  of 
the  two  groups  are  statistically  significant  in  two  categories.  The 
delinquents  have  a greater  feeling  of  difference  between  them- 
selves and  other  boys,  and  have  lower  scores  in  Social  Insight. 
Differences  in  the  distributions  are  marked  in  the  first  three 
categories,  from  47%  to  63%  of  the  delinquents  are  more  than 
one  standard  deviation  above  the  mean  of  the  control  (Table 
XXII). 
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The  results  of  this  test  in  the  light  of  the  intelligence  meas- 
ures are  extremely  interesting.  The  Sweet  tests  select  the  delin- 
quents much  better  in  this  sample  of  the  population,  where  the 
comparison  is  made  with  younger  and  brighter  boys.  There  evi- 
dently have  to  be  marked  differences  in  intelligence  and  social 
status  before  the  Sweet  test  shows  its  discriminative  value,  other- 
wise there  should  have  been  significant  differences  shown  in  the 
eastern  results.  It  is  no  great  triumph  for  this  test  to  succeed 
under  these  circumstances.  The  intelligence  index  is  equally  good 
as  a discriminating  measure,  for  60%  of  the  delinquent  boys  are 
more  than  one  standard  deviation  below  the  mean  of  the  control. 
The  Non-Language  test  selects  53%  of  the  delinquents  in  the 
same  way;  the  Rapid  Survey  test  differentiates  73%  of  the 
delinquents.  With  all  the  limitations  of  intelligence  tests  for  the 
differentiation  of  delinquents  from  nondelinquents,  they  appar- 
ently serve  somewhat  better  than  other  tests  in  certain  circum- 
stances. 


TABLE  XXII 


Results  of  Sweet  Personal  Attitudes  Test  Applied  to  30  California 
Delinquent  and  30  Nondelinquent  Boys 


Category 

Mean 

G 

G 

M 

Diff.  of 
Means 

G 

Diff. 

Diff. 

Percentage  of  Boys 

Above 
Mean  of 
Control 

At  Least 
lo-  Above 
Mean  of 
Control 

At  Least 
1(7  Below 
Mean  of 
Control 

G 

Diff. 

Self- 

Criticism $Del. 

20.43 

12.65 

2.35 

5.06 

2.74 

1.85 

63 

47 

20 

JNon-D. 

15.37 

7.74 

1.41 

20 

Criticism  of 

Others $Del. 

34.10 

12.01 

2.19 

7.40 

2.72 

2.72 

87 

50 

10 

}Non-D. 

26.70 

8.84 

1.61 

7 

Feeling  of 

Difference....  $Del. 

32.43 

12.32 

2.25 

9.30 

2.88 

3.23 

84 

63 

10 

iNon-D. 

23.13 

9.85 

1.80 

20 

Superiority S Del. 

24.33 

12.21 

2.23 

5.43 

2.83 

1.92 

67 

40 

10 

}Non-D. 

18.90 

9.62 

1.75 

20 

Inferiority $Del. 

7.37 

7.25 

1.32 

3.47 

1.52 

2.28 

63 

33 

0 

{Non-D. 

3.90 

4.16 

.76 

10 

Deviation 

from  Group 

Idea  of 

Right $Del. 

32.80 

9.23 

1.69 

4.76 

2.01 

—2.37 

33 

10 

30 

jNon-D. 

37.56 

5.92 

1.08 

17 

Social 

Insight JDel. 

22.87 

8.10 

1.48 

7.80 

2.02 

—3.86 

20 

3 

53 

INon-D. 

30.67 

7.54 

1.38 

17 
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Although  a certain  measure  of  service  in  differentiating  the 
two  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  means  and  distribution  of  scores 
is  evident,  the  norms  given  by  the  Sweet  Manual  are  of  no  more 
value  for  the  California  group  than  for  the  two  others.  The 
results  of  applying  the  various  criteria  are  here  indicated. 

1.  Discovering  boys  who  have  emotional  and  behavior  prob- 
lems.10 

A.  At  least  thirty  points  less  in  Criticism  of  Self  than  in  Criticism  of 
the  Average  Boy  is  apt  to  indicate  the  boy  who  will  not  accept  blame 
for  his  faults,  who  is  unpopular  and  who  is  making  a poor  group 
adjustment. 

By  this  method  10%  of  the  delinquents  are  selected;  3%  of 
the  nondelinquents.  With  such  small  numbers,  30  cases,  this 
hardly  seems  a significant  difference. 

B.  High  scores,  say  30  and  over  in  all  three  of  Self-Criticism,  Criticism 
of  the  Average  Boy  and  Feeling  of  Difference  are  apt  to  point  to 
the  boy  who  is  lonesome,  feels  insecure,  is  tempted  to  run  away,  likes 
to  be  by  himself,  is  bashful  and  a poor  mixer. 

There  are  17%  of  the  delinquents  selected  by  this  method; 
3%  of  the  nondelinquents. 

C.  At  least  30  points  more  in  Superiority  than  in  Inferiority  usually 
indicates  high  feeling  of  superiority. 

The  differences  between  the  two  groups  are  slight  in  this 
instance,  23%  of  the  delinquents,  as  compared  with  17%  of  the 
nondelinquents. 

D.  Being  among  the  lowest  quarter  of  the  boys  tested  in  Superiority 
score,  while  being  in  the  top  quarter  in  Inferiority  score  clearly  indi- 
cates a feeling  of  inferiority. 

The  ratio  in  this  comparison  is  13%  of  the  delinquents,  3% 
of  the  nondelinquents. 

2.  Throzving  light  on  other  traits  than  those  directly  measured 
by  the  test. 

A.  Boys  with  a score  of  over  20  in  Deviation  from  the  Group  Idea  of 
the  Right  are  apt  to  be  quite  unpopular  with  their  fellows,  to  be  non- 
cooperative  and  dishonest  in  school. 

These  damning  phrases  would  be  applied  to  87%  of  the  delin- 
quent boys  and  100%  of  the  nondelinquents  if  Sweet’s  Norms 
were  accepted. 

The  same  is  true  of  boys  with  low  social  insight,  say  with  scores  of  8 
and  under. 

The  California  boys  escape  the  stigma  implied  in  this  area. 
Only  3%  of  the  delinquent  and  none  of  the  nondelinquents  are 
so  selected. 

The  differences  in  the  selection  of  the  delinquent  from  the 
nondelinquent  boys  even  by  these  criteria  are  not  sufficiently 
marked  to  consider  this  test  a discriminative  measure  for  this 
particular  purpose. 

10  Manual  of  Directions.  Sweet  Personal  Attitudes  for  Younger  Boys. 
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ROGERS  TEST  OF  PERSONALITY  ADJUSTMENT 

Little  difference  between  the  means  of  the  two  groups  was 
found  in  any  of  the  categories  of  the  Rogers  test.  Surprisingly 
enough,  the  differences  were  greater  in  daydreaming  than  any 
of  the  others,  with  the  delinquents  tending  to  daydream  more 
frequently.  Even  this  difference  was  not  statistically  significant. 
(See  Table  XXIII.) 

The  distribution  of  scores  showed  a fairly  large  percentage  of 
delinquents  more  than  one  standard  deviation  above  the  mean  of 
the  control  group.  These  differences  in  distribution  of  scores  were 
greatest  in  social  maladjustment,  daydreaming,  and  total  score. 

TABLE  XXIII 

Results  of  Rogers  Test  of  Personality  Adjustment  Applied  to  30 
California  Delinquent  and  30  Nondelinquent  Boys 


Diff. 

Percentage  of  Boys 

At  Least 
1(7  Above 

Category 

Mean 

<J 

<J 

Diff.  of 

<J 

M 

Means 

Diff. 

Mean  of 

Mean  of 

Control 

Control 

Personal 

f Del. 

Inferiority 

10.77 

4.31 

.79 

—1.13 

— .98 

43 

10 

J Non-D. 

11.90 

4.63 

.84 

Social 

Maladjustment.... 

5 Del. 
JNon-D. 

14.63 

14.83 

4.72 

3.98 

.86 

.73 

— .20 

— .18 

43 

23 

Family 

Maladjustment.... 

JDel. 

8.20 

2.96 

.54 

1.23 

1.41 

70 

23 

^Non-D. 

6.97 

3.75 

.69 

Daydreaming 

5 Del. 

2.27 

2.42 

.44 

1.04 

1.96 

60 

27 

1 Non-D. 

1.23 

1.67 

.31 

Total  Score 

5 Del. 

35.57 

8.52 

1.56 

.64 

.29 

47 

23 

1 Non-D. 

34.93 

8.51 

1.55 

The  comparison  of  the  critical  scores  showed  a marked  simi- 
larity with  the  Rogers’  norms,  except  for  the  social-maladjustment 
score,  which  is  much  higher  than  that  given  by  Rogers.  The 
comparison  appears  in  Table  XXIV.  The  critical  score  for  the 
California  groups  was  determined  by  the  point  one  standard 
deviation  above  the  mean  of  the  control  group. 


TABLE  XXIV 

Comparison  of  Critical  Scores  on  Rogers  Test 


California 

Public  School 

Rogers 

High  Score 

Personal  Inferiority 

16  and  above 

16  and  above 

Social  Maladjustment 

19  and  above 

15  and  above 

Family  Maladjustment 

1 1 and  above 

1 1 and  above 

Daydreaming. 

3 and  above 

4 and  above 

Total  Score 

44  and  above 

44  and  above 
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When  the  individual  records  were  examined  to  determine  the 
number  of  boys  with  scores  more  than  one  standard  deviation 
above  the  mean  of  the  control  group,  70%  of  the  delinquents  and 
83%  of  the  nondelinquents  had  fewer  than  two  high  scores.  They 
would,  then,  be  unselected  by  this  test.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the 
delinquents  and  13%  of  the  nondelinquents  had  three  or  more 
high  scores.  (See  Table  XXV.) 

When  Rogers’  critical  scores  were  used  as  a criterion,  67%  of 
the  delinquents  and  70%  of  the  nondelinquents  had  less  than  two 
high  scores.  Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  delinquents  and  13% 
of  the  nondelinquents  had  three  or  more  high  scores  by  this 
criterion.  So  many  of  the  delinquents  escaped  detection  by  this 
test  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  marked  discriminative  value  for 
delinquents  represented  in  this  sampling,  though  more  delinquents 
than  nondelinquents  have  personality  maladjustments  recorded  by 
the  test. 


TABLE  XXV 

Comparison  of  Percentages  of  Individual  Cases  Selected  by  the 
Critical  Scores  of  Rogers  and  of  the  California  Control  Group 


Percentage  of  Boys  with  Scores  Percentage  of  Boys 

Number  at  least  1<j  above  Mean  with  Scores  above 

of  Scores  of  the  California  Control  Rogers’  High  Scores 


Above  Critical 
Point 

Delinquent 

Non- 

Delinquent 

Delinquent 

Non- 

Delinquent 

0 

40 

50 

37 

27 

i 

30 

33 

30 

43 

2 

10 

2 

10 

12 

3 

10 

3 

13 

0 

4 

10 

10 

10 

13 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PINTNER  SCHOOL  OPINION  TEST 

The  Pintner  School  Opinion  Test  does  not  discriminate  be- 
tween the  delinquent  and  nondelinquent  boys  in  this  small  group 
with  any  degree  of  reliability,  but  the  results  are  sufficiently  sug- 
gestive to  warrant  further  study.  The  results  are  unreliable 
because  of  the  small  numbers,  but  even  with  this  limited  sampling 
there  is  a tendency  for  the  delinquent  boys  to  have  lower  scores, 
and  to  be  more  variable.  The  standard  deviations  for  the  delinquent 
group  are  uniformly  greater  than  for  the  nondelinquents. 

The  combination  of  Tests  II  and  III,  questions  of  the  Yes-No 
type  concerning  school  affairs,  which  was  most  valuable  for  the 
New  York  groups,  does  not  differentiate  between  the  California 
groups  as  well  as  when  Test  IV,  Social  Distance,  is  added.  The 
combination  of  Tests  I,  II  and  III,  and  also  of  I,  II,  III  and  IV 
are  less  valuable  than  Test  II,  III  and  IV. 
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The  distribution  of  scores  on  the  various  combinations  of 
these  tests  are  worthy  of  note.  When  Tests  II,  III  and  IV  are 
used,  40%  of  the  delinquents  have  scores  at  least  one  standard 
deviation  below  the  mean  of  the  public  school  group.  The  dif- 
ferences in  distribution  are  much  less  marked  in  the  other  combi- 
nations of  the  test.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  XXVI. 

The  meaning  of  the  data  is  obscured  to  some  extent  by  the 
difference  in  school  placement.  The  public  school  group  is  made 
up  of  younger  brighter  boys  in  a Junior  High  School,  while  the 
delinquent  boys  are  less  advanced. 

TABLE  XXVI 


Results  of  Modified  Pintner  School  Opinion  Test  Applied  to  30 
California  Delinquent  and  30  Nondelinquent  Boys 


Pintner 

School 

Opinion 

Test 

Mean 

a 

a 

M 

Diff.  of 
Means 

a 

Diff. 

Diff. 

Percentage  of  Boys 

Above 
Mean  of 
Control 

At  Least 

1 a Above 
Mean  of 
Control 

At  Least 

1 a Below 
Mean  of 
Control 

<J 

Diff. 

Hand 

III 

f Del. 

31.13 

5.37 

.98 

.03 

1.27 

.02 

53 

20 

23 

iNon-D. 

31.10 

4.48 

.82 

17 

13 

I,  II  and 

III 

JDel. 

29.96 

11.65 

2.13 

— .34 

2.73 

— .12 

47 

33 

13 

iNon-D. 

30.30 

9.31 

1.70 

17 

17 

II,  HI, 

and  IV.. 

JDel. 

50.50 

7.94 

1.45 

—2.96 

1.74 

—1.70 

42 

23 

40 

JNon-D. 

53.46 

5.27 

.96 

20 

20 

I,  II.  HI 

and  IV.. 

JDel. 

49.50 

12.95 

2.36 

—3.16 

2.97 

—1.06 

43 

10 

23 

JNon-D. 

52.66 

9.94 

1.81 

13 

17 

STEPHENSON  PERSEVERATION  TESTS 

The  Perseveration  Tests  have  little  discriminative  value  for 
these  California  groups.  The  delinquents  had  higher  scores  on 
the  first  two  ^-measures  than  the  nondelinquents,  a direct  contra- 
diction to  the  results  obtained  in  the  New  York  and  Rochester 
groups.  In  the  p3  score  the  delinquents  had  a lower  score,  indi- 
cating that  they  are  slightly  more  easily  disturbed  by  change  in 
activity  to  a similar  activity.  The  results  are  set  out  in  Table 
XXVII. 
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TABLE  XXVII 

Results  of  Stephenson  Perseveration  Tests  Applied  to  30  California 
Delinquent  and  30  Nondelinquent  Boys 


Category 

Mean 

a 

a 

M 

Diff.  of 
Means 

Diff. 

(7 

Diff 

Percentage  of  Boys 

Above 
Mean  of 
Control 

At  Least 
1(T  Above 
Mean  of 
Control 

At  Least 
l<r  Belov 
Mean  of 
Control 

Habitual 

Activity  .r 

J Del. 

34.06 

3.13 

.57 

1.90 

2.31 

73 

47 

27 

JNon-D. 

32.16 

3.26 

.595 

P. 

JDel. 

.690 

.146 

.026 

.05 

1.68 

57 

33 

17 

}Non-D. 

.639 

.101 

.018 

P„ 

JDel. 

.615 

.154 

.028 

.01 

.31 

57 

30 

20 

*Non-D. 

.604 

.12 

.022 

p2 

s Del. 

.841 

.158 

.029 

-.023 

— .70 

50 

33 

27 

JNon-D. 

.864 

.099 

.018 

These  results  from  the  testing  of  the  California  groups  are 
naturally  of  very  limited  value  because  of  the  small  numbers  of 
cases  and  the  absence  of  equated  age,  intelligence  and  social 
status.  Because  of  this  limited  sampling  the  results  are  inconclu- 
sive. Their  chief  service  has  been  to  demonstrate  the  effect  of 
differences  in  intelligence  and  social  status  upon  the  Sweet  Test, 
and,  to  a lesser  extent,  the  Attitudes  S-A.  These  factors  are 
apparently  of  less  importance  in  the  other  tests  employed ; even 
with  such  marked  differences  in  the  intelligence  level  significant 
differences  do  not  appear  between  the  scores  of  these  boys  on 
the  Rogers  Test,  the  School  Opinion  nor  the  Perseveration  Tests. 
Evidently  these  three  tests  are  much  less  affected  by  intelligence 
than  the  others. 

CRITICAL,  SCORES 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  study  the  results  from  all  three 
delinquent  groups  and  the  three  nondelinquent  groups  were  exam- 
ined in  the  attempt  to  determine  critical  scores.  If  there  were 
any  scores  on  the  tests  associated  much  more  frequently,  either 
with  delinquency  or  nondelinquency,  these  scores  could  be  con- 
sidered symptomatic  of  one  or  the  other  type  of  conduct. 

The  distributions  of  the  Sweet  test  for  the  New  York  and 
Rochester  groups  overlapped  so  completely  that  no  characteristic 
score  could  be  attributed  either  to  delinquents  or  to  nondelinquents. 

On  the  Rogers  test  none  of  the  nondelinquents  had  total  scores 
higher  than  56.  Three  per  cent  of  the  delinquents  were  found 
with  such  high  scores.  The  differences  are  not  great,  however, 
and  might  have  occurred  by  chance.  There  was  no  differentiation 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  distribution. 
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On  the  Attitudes  S-A  test  the  overlapping  between  the  groups 
indicated  no  characteristic  score  for  either  one. 

The  School  Opinion  test  for  the  New  York  boys  showed 
20%  of  the  delinquent  boys  with  scores  of  16  or  below  on  Tests 
II  and  III  combined.  None  of  the  public  school  boys  scored  so  low. 
There  were  no  such  differences  at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale. 
Evidently  a score  of  16  or  below  on  this  test  is  symptomatic  of 
such  variance  with  the  attitude  of  other  children  in  school  that 
delinquent  behavior  may  be  imminent. 

On  the  Perseveration  tests  6%  of  the  delinquent  boys  have 
scores  below  .32  on  the  />,- test,  which  measures  the  extent  to 
which  the  straightforward-reverse  activity  is  slowed  down  by  the 
habitual  activity.  Only  one  nondelinquent  has  a score  as  low 
(.5%).  On  the  p3  test,  which  measures  the  extent  of  disturbance 
caused  by  change  from  one  activity  to  a similar  activity,  5%  of 
the  delinquent  boys  had  scores  below  .48;  only  one  nondelinquent 
(.5%)  was  found  with  as  low  a score. 

These  critical  scores  are  tentatively  presented  as  being  so  fre- 
quently associated  with  delinquency  that  they  may  be  considered 
symptomatic  of  maladjustment  in  young  boys  of  the  age,  intelli- 
gence and  social  status  studied.  More  exact  definition  by  the 
method  of  critical  scores  must  await  further  experiment. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  MATERIAL 

The  results  of  the  application  of  these  personality  measures 
indicated  that  when  age,  intelligence  and  approximate  social  status 
were  kept  constant  for  three  groups  of  delinquents,  as  compared 
with  nondelinquent  boys  in  widely  separated  geographical  areas, 
the  following  tendencies  were  found : 

1.  Delinquent  boys  cannot  be  clearly  differentiated  from  non- 
delinquent boys  by  any  of  the  measures  used. 

2.  There  is  a consistency  in  all  three  groups,  New  York,  Roch- 
ester, and  California,  in  the  direction  of  differences  shown  by 

only  three  of  the  many  categories  making  up  the  various  tests. 

a.  Delinquents  in  all  three  groups  tend  to  deviate  less  from  the 
Group  Idea  of  Right  in  the  Sweet  Test  of  Personal  Atti- 
tudes than  do  the  nondelinquents. 

b.  The  delinquent  group  in  each  instance  has  a higher  total 
score  on  the  Rogers  test,  indicative  of  slightly  greater  per- 
sonality maladjustment.  None  of  the  differences  is  statis- 
tically significant  for  any  one  group,  but  the  direction  is  the 
same  in  all  three.  Increase  in  the  number  of  cases  might 
show  a very  real  and  important  difference. 

c.  The  delinquent  groups  in  each  case  are  more  easily  disturbed 
by  change  from  activity  to  another  similar  activity  than  are 
the  nondelinquent. 
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3.  Other  specific  findings  are  these: 

a.  The  delinquent  groups  in  New  York  and  Rochester  are 
more  truthful  on  the  Attitudes  S-A  test  than  the  nondelin- 
quents. This  is  not  true  of  the  California  group,  though 
this  is  undoubtedly  partly  a function  of  the  difference  in 
age,  intelligence  and  social  grade  existing  between  the 
California  groups. 

b.  The  Sweet  test  fails  to  differentiate  the  delinquents  from 
the  nondelinquents  in  any  way  in  the  New  York  and  Roch- 
ester groups.  There  is  less  similarity  of  response  to  this  test 
between  the  California  delinquents  and  the  nondelinquents, 
where  the  factors  of  age,  intelligence  and  social  status  were 
not  held  constant. 

c.  The  Rogers  test  selects  a larger  percentage  of  delinquents 
than  nondelinquents  by  the  high  score  in  each  category,  but 
54%  of  the  New  York  delinquents,  63%  of  the  Rochester 
delinquents,  and  70%  of  the  California  delinquents  are  con- 
sidered by  this  test  as  not  likely  to  be  maladjusted  problem 
children. 

d.  The  Perseveration  tests  show  sufficiently  consistent  differ- 
ence in  the  direction  of  a greater  tendency  for  the  delin- 
quents than  the  nondelinquents  to  have  high  perseveration 
to  warrant  a recommendation  for  further  exploration  of 
this  characteristic. 

e.  The  modification  of  the  Pintner  School  Opinion  test  shows 
a marked  tendency  for  the  New  York  delinquent  group  to 
have  low  scores,  indicating  an  unfavorable  attitude  toward 
school,  which  differentiates  them  from  the  nondelinquent 
boys. 
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Chapter  VIII 


Implications 

This  consideration  of  the  problems  of  delinquency  has  involved 
a discussion  of  the  nature  of  delinquency  as  a social  phenomenon. 
Deviations  in  behavior  from  acceptable  sources  of  conduct  are  not 
peculiar  to  our  contemporary  civilization.  Every  society  has 
similar  problems,  but  the  seriousness  and  extent  of  such  difficul- 
ties vary  in  direct  proportion  to  the  disorganization  and  conflict  of 
social  life.  The  force  of  the  collective  ideology  of  primitive  groups 
is  so  great  that  a high  degree  of  obedience  to  the  many  restrictions 
in  savage  society  is  achieved.  There  are,  however,  always  some 
offenders,  as  is  clear  from  the  severe  punishments  associated  with 
certain  crimes. 

The  character  of  our  contemporary  civilization  is  such  that  the 
problems  of  delinquency  are  growing  more  serious,  due  to  the 
rapid  changes  that  are  occurring  in  our  culture,  and  the  conflict 
of  cultural  patterns.  Many  agencies  are  at  work  endeavoring  to 
prevent  delinquency,  but  much  of  this  work  has  been  ineffective 
because  of  the  lack  of  a thorough  understanding  of  the  under- 
lying dynamics  of  the  behavior  of  the  individual. 

Although  the  specific  findings  of  this  study  have  been  sum- 
marized, there  are  further  implications  deserving  consideration. 
The  results  of  the  various  tests  suggest  the  need  for  further 
investigation  in  certain  areas. 

While  the  intelligence  tests,  the  Pintner  Non-Language  test, 
and  the  Rapid  Survey  test  were  studied  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  equating  the  groups,  the  results  are  of  interest  in  other  ways. 
Among  the  delinquent  boys  there  is  a wide  difference  between  the 
average  test  quotient  on  the  nonverbal  and  the  verbal  test,  varying 
from  10  to  25  points.  What  meaning  the  inferior  verbal  capacity 
coupled  with  far  better  nonverbal  intelligence  may  have  should  be 
investigated.  The  protest  of  the  inarticulate  boy  with  good  prac- 
tical ability,  seeking  some  means  of  expression,  may  be  reflected 
in  overt  delinquency.  If  less  emphasis  were  placed  on  the  value 
of  verbal  intelligence  in  our  educational  system,  and  due  recogni- 
tion given  to  manual  skill,  this  need  for  self-expression  might 
find  a more  socially  acceptable  outlet.  A more  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  relation  of  mechanical  ability  and  nonverbal  tests  to 
the  problem  of  delinquency  should  be  carried  out.  Possibly  early 
recognition  and  special  education  for  boys  with  inferior  verbal 
ability  and  good  practical  ability  would  be  a valuable  preventive 
measure. 
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The  Attitudes  S-A  test  indicates  that  there  is  some  tendency 
for  delinquent  boys  in  institutions  to  be  more  honest  than  non- 
delinquent boys  on  this  test.  This  is  true  of  the  New  York  and 
Rochester  groups,  but  does  not  hold  for  the  California  group. 
These  results  cannot  be  construed  to  mean  that  delinquent  boys 
are  more  honest,  but  they  do  suggest  that  the  fact  of  being  in  a 
correctional  institution  relieves  many  boys  of  the  necessity  for 
being  untruthful  about  these  shortcomings  investigated  by  the 
test.  What  the  scores  of  these  boys  would  have  been  before  they 
were  designated  as  delinquent  is  not  known.  Information  as  to 
the  effect  of  institutional  commitment  on  the  response  to  this  test 
would  be  valuable.  Data  could  be  gained  on  this  point  by  the 
application  of  this  test  to  all  boys  over  10  years  of  age  in  an 
area  where  the  delinquency  rate  is  high.  Follow-up  of  boys  sent 
from  the  schools  in  this  area  to  a correctional  institution  could  be 
carried  out,  and  a comparison  made  of  the  scores  of  the  boys 
before  and  after  their  designation  as  delinquents  and  the  ensuing 
institutional  commitment. 

The  Sweet  Test  of  Personal  Attitudes  for  Younger  Boys  is  an 
unsatisfactory  measure  for  use  among  boys  of  the  type  here 
studied.  If  this  test  is  to  be  used  for  application  to  the  unselected 
population,  it  should  be  restandardized  on  that  basis,  both  as  a 
signed  and  as  an  unsigned  measure.  The  difference  in  the  results 
of  the  California  group  indicated  that  intelligence  and  social 
status  of  the  boys  affect  the  results  of  the  test  to  a marked  degree. 
In  its  present  form  it  cannot  be  used  for  the  selection  of  problem 
boys  from  an  unselected  population.  Interpretation  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  a group  of  boys  from  the  author’s  norms  on  this  test 
would  be  extremely  hazardous. 

The  fact  that  the  Rogers  Test  of  Personality  Adjustment  gives 
no  clear-cut  differentiation  between  the  delinquent  and  non- 
delinquent boys  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  test  is  inade- 
quate to  the  task  of  selecting  maladjusted  boys.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  this  test  does  not  particularly  select  those  boys  whose  per- 
sonality maladjustments  result  in  overt  delinquency.  It  may  be 
that  there  are  nearly  as  many  boys  with  serious  personality  diffi- 
culties outside  as  inside  a correctional  institution.  This  test  merits 
wider  application  to  the  general  population  for  verification  of  the 
critical  scores,  and  a careful  study  of  individuals  who  are  selected 
as  maladjusted  by  the  test. 

Our  system  of  education  in  the  public  schools  cannot  be  ab- 
solved from  responsibility  in  these  matters.  Dissatisfaction  with 
school  life  is  more  characteristic  of  delinquent  boys  than  of  non- 
delinquents. The  modification  of  the  Pintner  School  Opinion 
tests  shows  clearly  that  many  more  delinquents  than  nondelin- 
quents are  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  boys 
about  their  school  life.  This  is  not  only  an  expression  of  the 
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boys’  peculiarity,  it  is  an  indictment  against  a school  system  which 
is  so  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  these  boys.  Primitive  societies  are 
not  alone  in  trying  to  press  all  individuals  into  a single  mould ; 
this  same  disregard  for  individual  differences  is  found  in  many 
of  our  modern  school  systems.  The  Pintner  School  Opinion  test 
seems  to  be  an  effective  way  of  selecting  boys  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  school  life.  Further  work  is  indicated  to  establish 
critical  scores  which  would  aid  in  the  differentiation  of  boys  who 
need  special  attention. 

The  findings  from  the  Stephenson  Perseveration  tests  are 
important  and  also  demand  further  study.  There  is  a tendency 
for  delinquents  to  be  slower  in  response  in  a new  activity  after 
change  from  an  established  habit,  and  they  become  more  disturbed, 
making  more  errors  than  nondelinquents,  by  this  change.  These 
results  suggest  the  existence  of  a psychological  characteristic 
which  apparently  is  associated  with  a tendency  to  deviation  from 
the  accepted  norms  of  behavior.  The  characteristic  can  be  meas- 
ured objectively,  and  is  independent  of  previous  academic  training. 

Further  study  of  this  perseveration  tendency  should  proceed 
in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  difficulty  of  the  tests  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  scale,  and  increasing  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  tests.  The  material  should  be  uniform  in  content,  and  of  such 
nature  that  any  deception  can  be  detected  from  the  results.  Data 
for  the  general  population  as  well  as  for  delinquents  are  essential. 

Cautions  which  have  frequently  been  expressed  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  measures  of  personality  must  be  reiterated  on  the  basis 
of  this  study.  This  material  shows  that  there  is  danger  in  using 
norms  from  one  population  to  interpret  results  in  a group  of 
different  intelligence  and  social  status  or  in  a different  part  of  the 
country.  The  tests  are  not  valid  measures  of  group  tendencies 
in  their  present  form ; their  use  for  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  indi- 
vidual cases  must  await  further  experimentation,  involving  re- 
standardization and  careful  validation.  There  yet  remains  to  be 
developed  an  objective  personality  measure  which  can  be  used  in 
case  work  for  diagnosis  without  careful  interpretation  in  the  light 
of  the  individual  problem. 

In  this  field  of  character  and  personality  measurement  the 
approach  and  methodology  have  been  to  date  more  significant 
than  the  instruments  developed  and  their  findings.  Significant  as 
have  been  the  contributions  of  science,  there  still  remains  the 
necessity  for  judgment  and  experience  in  the  understanding  and 
guidance  of  human  behavior. 

Psychology  offers  no  magic  password  for  the  mastery  of  the  world. 
It  does,  however,  in  some  degree  make  it  possible,  as  Thorndike  has  sug- 
gested, for  the  ordinary  person  to  learn  how  to  do  what  some  rare  genius 
in  human  relationships  might  have  done  without  study.1 

1 Watson,  G.  B.,  and  Spence,  R.  B.,  Sketches  In  and  Out  of  School,  p.  1. 
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